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TORTOISES. 
“Slow creeping from his sedgy home, 
Chelonia moves with care.” 
EPTILIA, in a general way, is slow to 
commend itself to popular regard. A feel- 
ing of antagonism asserts itself between man 
and this department of creation, and yielding to 
the shrinking so universal, we doubtless shut our- 
selves away from much that would prove of deep- 
est interest. Agassiz, understanding better than 
most the secret of friendship with some of them, 
offering on his own grounds accommodations 
suitable to meet the varied needs of sea and land 
tortoises, became, through leisurely study, most 
intimately acquainted with their structure and 
habits of life ; sketching, too, with his own hand, 
many exquisite drawings, and devoting many 
pages to lucid descriptions. 

A certain grotesqueness of structure and move- 
ment belonging to Reptilia, borrowing and blend- 
ing, as it were, from divers other living forms, 
does not, perhaps, lessen one’s feeling of repul- 
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sion, since we are apt to recognize the particular 
‘turn of expression,” and close our eyes with 
disgust upon so palpable an intrusion on agree- 
able associations; and we are apt to overlook 
entirely the harmony existing between the creat- 
ure, its formation and life, and the homes ap- 
pointed by God for its pleasure and comfort. 
“A region of emptiness, 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
And the bat flitting forth from his old hollow stone.” 

Chelonia, first in order of this family, seems, 
in days gone by, to have attracted attention as a 
fit subject for the artist’s skill, and an accepted 
ornament for ladies’ attire; nay, more, deemed 
worthy the adornment of royalty itself. We read 
that for good Queen Bess, of sixteenth-century 
fame, many odd and quaint devices were wrought 
out for the ornamentation of her princely person, 
and that among her wardrohe treasures were 
‘*garments richly compassed with threads of 
gold and silver, and sweeping draperies of pur- 
ple cloth’ bestudded with golden aglets,” i. e., 
buttons enameled in the form of a tortoise. 





It may have been ‘‘a fancy arrangement” en- 
tirely ; possibly, however, some meaning was at- 
tached to these glittering additions to her regal 
robes. The Athenians wore golden grasshoppers 
in their hair as emblems of their antiquity, inti- 
mating that they were sprung from the earth. 
Possibly the suggesters of this unique ornament 
for the Virgin Queen may have had a silent 
thought in their minds concerning. a certain fa- 
ble, touching the relative cunning and speed of 
Reynard and Chelonia; or it may have been sim- 
ply a genteel way of saying, ‘‘ Long live the 
Queen !” 

From some old Greek writer has come down to 
us the opening of a game, not unlike in repetition 
and scope some popular in our own day among 
young people in the rural districts, depending al- 
most entirely on personal vivacity and alacrity 
for all the spice. It was played by the sea-shore : 
a company of maidens, gathering for amusement, 
and selecting one of their number for queen and 
soloist, grouped themselves about her. Chelone, 
the central figure, seats herself on the beach, and 
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her comrades, joining hands, dance about. her, 
singing as they move, 
“ What’s the work you’re busy in?” 
Lady Tortoise replies : 
“A stock of fresh wool for Miletus 
I’ve got to card and spin.” 
Chorus : 
**And your son, good Lady Tortoise, 
How by his sad death came he?” 
Lady Tortoise : 
“From the backs of yon white horses 
Off he leaped into the sea.” 
By which Chelone meant the white waves, or 
breakers, dashing against the rocks. We find 
nothing more concerning it ; but it is interesting, 
since we perceive that maidenhood in Greece 
was as easily attracted by song and game and 
dance as it has been in all later times. 

Testudo greca, a cousin of this large, slow- 
creeping family, is a great sleeper during the 
winter months, bat in early spring the sluggard 
awakens to life and energy, getting itself into 
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such good condition as to attract the attention 
and respect of others of its kin. Who would 
ever associate the delicate ‘‘ pleasantries of flir- 
tation” with such heavily built, lumbering creat- 
ures, or even imagine them capable of sentiment 
and affection? Nevertheless it is a well-accredit- 
ed fact that Testudo graca can, upon occasion, 
arouse himself to positive vivacity, yielding, 
with all the grace possible to his inert nature, to 
the refinements and courtesies of social inter- 
course. Where aforetime he had plodded on, 
unmindfal of the charms of Lady Tortoise, he 
now assumes unwonted sprightliness, and rat- 
tling his shell against the side of his selected 
partner, the knightly suitor, clad in his shining 
corselct, most plaintively ‘‘ makes moan ;” and 
she, the comeliest of all the train, comprehend- 
ing this not unmusical refrain, accepts, ‘‘ for 
better or for worse,” the home provided. 

The true sea-turtles seldom come to land, ex- 
cept to find upon sandy coasts a safe deposit for 
their eggs. From Chelonia imbricata we ob- 
tain those exquisite tile-like coverings so greatly 
prized in commerce; Testudo lyra provides ma- 
terial said to have been used by the ancient 
Greeks for the formation of their lyres. Testudo 
planiceps, a resident of the Galapagos Isles, 
may emphatically be termed a “hard drinker.” 
These dwellers of mud-land sections are obliged 
to travel long distances toward the interior to 
find water in sufficient quantity, and radiating in 
every direction one may discern broad, well- 
beaten tracks made by their journeyings, whither 
they move in companies in search of health and 
pleasure. On reaching the desired springs, their 
heads up to their eyes are plunged in, and with 
great rapidity and greediness they refresh them- 
selves with cooling draughts. After three days 
of such recreation and refreshment they return, 
through well-appointed pathways, to their for- 
mer haunts. 

Among fossils, one of marvelous size is found 
in this family, ‘‘ that dragged its ponderous bulk 
over the soil of India;” this is the Co/ossochelys 
atlas, It is supposed that this gigantic reptile, 
which must have existed even to the human era, 
may have given rise to those strange and extrav- 
agant traditions of the Hindoos, wherein the most 
wonderful points in the creation of the world were 
accredited to their power and strength. 
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AUNTS. 


FTER all, there are none of us but 
have our uses, however despairing we 
may have been concerning them, or howev- 
er late we may be in discovering them. 
This one at forty comes to a knowledge 
of her power to carve ; that one at fifty finds 
her kingdom on the palette ; another, late in 
life, finds herself possessed of something to 
tell, and the knack of telling it. But those 
are the manifestation of various forms and 
degrees of genius, and the most of us belong 
te the great multitude of mediocrities, with 
little to do, and, as the years pass, little to 
live for except the mere habit of living. 
When we have climbed the first meridian 
of our womanhood, alone and unmated, and 
the twenty-fifth year or the thirtieth be- 
gins to loom upon us like a gloomy barrier 
that we shall cross and plunge into shad- 
ows, then we wonder what our purpose in 
the world is, and if we are mere accidental 
raff and scum on the great tide. We won- 
der- why we should be cut off from the gen- 
eral lot. of women, from the complete love 
of one answering soul, the perfect sympathy 
of perfect union, from the joys of a fireside 
of our own round which dear iittle heads 
could cluster, turning to us as guardian an- 
gels and a visible Providence, and by-and- 
by, as they go on and we go back, to be that 
visible Providence to us. If we do not 
shape all this in plain words to our own 
consciousness, still, in some vague outline 





or other, this wonder and this pale discon- 
tent are apt to penetrate through all our be- 
ing, and give a half-melancholy atmosphere 
to eyery thought. 

But, in time, our more fortunate sister 
marries. We call her more fortunate, be- 
cause she seems to have come into posses- 
sion of that ideal estate of which we have 
dreamed, for she has love, sympathy, com- 
panionship. We know little about her in- 
ner life, whether she is happy in her heart 
of hearts with serene content, or whether 
she is a victim. It is her duty to appear 
blest, or so the world holds it. If she is 
disappointed, it is her affair, and not the 
world’s—both pride and decency enforce 
the smiling appearance. What pangs, what 
heart-aches she may suffer under her smil- 
ing mask, are unknown quantities to us; we 
never imagine their possibility. We only 
see that she has a husband who loved her 
well enough to choose her from all the wom- 
en in the world, that she has a home where 
she can give apparently free play to her 
fancies of what a home should be, that pres- 
ently she has a precious little creature in 
her arms to whom she rounds the whole of 
earth and heaven. Perhaps she lives in the 
house with us, or we with her; perhaps she 
lives in the neighborhood ; or else we make 
each other visits from our distant homes; 
however it is, we soon find that, precious as 
the little creature is, it is indispensable to 
her health, if not to her existence, that she 
should now and then be relieved of it. So, 
for certain spaces of time, we take the little 
new-comer to ourselves, We draw the baby 
out in its perambulator. The sky, the sun- 
shine, leaves and flowers and trees, the soft 
air and pleasant motion, the swift horses 
met, the friendly dogs, the cheerful people, 
all make a scene delightful to the child. 
It associates us in some occult process of its 
budding mind with the pleasure. We have 
the power of conferring it. The little mon- 
arch throws to us the handkerchief, and we 
are in high favor. Sometimes, then, we are 
permitted to put it to sleep—if our sister is 
not one of those Spartan mothers who make 
their babies put themselves to sleep. We are 
in practice, we know hundreds of songs un- 
known to the mother, who has had other 
things to do than learn them, even if she 
had the strength to sing them; we are flat- 
tered by the frequent request to play the 
part of Lethe ourselves. We feel the little 
head beneath our own, we bow our face to 
the velvet cheek, the sweet breath steals 
over us sweeter than the fragrance of flow- 
ers; the helpless thing has made us captive, 
and filled the void place in our hearts. And 
when it wakes and looks at us with such a 
rosy smile, with such an utter confidence in 
us, without a doubt that all the world was 
made for CazsarR, and that this particular 
baby is Casak, its approval seems to us 
worth serving for twice seven years, its 
kisses seem moré delicious than those of 
any lover’s lips, and ‘we find our purpose in 
life. 

It is to be an aunt. To fetch and carry 
and wait tirelessly; to heat flannels and 
make catnip tea, and listen jealously to the 
remarks of inspecting strangers in the ear- 
ly days; to be up in the morning and take 
the little laughing wide-awake wretch from 
the worn-out mother; to be up in the night 
at the first suspicion of a hoarse breath; to 
run for the doctor when there is no man 
about the house; to play the part of. the 
father when the father is away; to supple- 
ment the mother on all occasions; to give 
one’s self up to a charming but complete 
slavery where the fetters are hidden in 
roses, but are none the less bands of steel. 
And in the later years it is to be the willing 
drudge that neither father nor mother will 
be, to make the ball, to dress the doll, to 
find the top, to help learn the lesson, to 
shield from punishment, to intercede for 
favors, to lend once-treasured finery with 
gladness to see it so adorned, to make home 
twice as pleasant as it would be otherwise. 
How many aunts there are in this world, 
how much happiness they make, how much 
good they do, how they forget themselves, 
and how they are forgotten! Oh, God bless 
the aunts! 

And the reward —the reward of all this 
devotion and endeavor? Well, it is ineffa- 
ble, and it is unceasing. It is satisfaction. 
It is the gratification of a blind pride in 
one the development of whose traits can 
tell no tales concerning the evil of our own 
temperaments or habits. It is smiles, de- 
lighted greetings and tender embraces, 
hourly caresses, enrapturing trust, and 
kisses; it is knowledge of a belief in one’s 
self as in some beneficent and superior be- 
ing; it is perpetual entertainment, perpet- 
ual pleasure, never-tiring excitements; an 
endless book of which every day turns a new 
leaf, every leaf more entrancing than the 
last; it is, still farther on, to stand in the 
receipt of that confidence not given to those 
with power to blame; it is to live one’s 
youth over again, more brilliantly, more 
beautifully, and with unlicensed hope, to be 
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kept alive in the great current of the young 
and living; it is to have all the solace of 
motherhood and none of its responsibility ; 
it is, in short, the boundless and perfect joy 
given in the free permission to love! 











STORMY WEATHER. 


HERE is a great deal of comfort to be 
gotten out of a “spell of weather,” as 
the fishermen call it, if one will only resign 
one’s self to the inevitable, make the best 
of it, and not be perpetually on the look-out 
for signs of clearing. A real downright 
northeaster has a rugged beauty of its own 
that is unequaled by fairer skies in some 
respects, which more or less resemble a 
beautiful face, where the uniformity is often 
so tedious that we gladly welcome the sight 
of an uncomely countenance in its stead. 
There is something sublime in the lurid 
splendor of the storm; in its speed and 
might; in this invisible power, the child of 
vacuum, coming whence, and passing away 
whither? The afrite that the cloud holds 
in thrall brings to pass mightier deeds than 
his prototype of the fairy books. 

King Davip, looking out from his tent 
hangings, saw in the storm the majesty of 
His word that runneth very swiftly, heard 
in it the wrath of Him who came flying upon 
the wings of the winds, and caught the 
breath of inspiration as it swept by. 

It is to be feared, however, that many of 
us do not appreciate a storm as we might, 
except after a long drought. We do not al- 
ways draw from it the pleasure that lies in 
wait in every fold and wrinkle of the ragged 
clouds ; in every fantastic play of the forked 
lightning; in every vibration of the thunder, 
with its echo dying away among the hills; 
in the voice of deep calling unto deep for 
the delectation of those who love nature in 
her wildest moods. Bad weather, as we 
consider it, is so often an interference with 
our plans and prospects that we almost bear 
it a grudge, and fail to extract the latent 
charm it offers; we ignore the prism in the 
rain-drop, and turn our eyes away from the 
revelation of the snow crystal. Yet who 
among us does not recall the sweet influence 
of the long spring storms, when the clouds 
are fringed with rain, and wherever a drop 
falls it would seem as if green blade or bud 
unfolded to its touch? or the more bitter 
autumn blasts, when the wind plays melan- 
choly strophes on the Aolian harp of the 
naked boughs, the brown earth is sodden 
with dead leaves, and the wrack hangs black 
and torn overhead ? or, later still, the snow- 
storm, cut like a cameo upon the back- 
ground of an inky sky, when every flake 
adds a new feature to the landscape, build- 
ing up a new world, atom by atom, till it 
would seem like another Petrea hewn from 
the solid rock—roof and tower and fretted 
column; now drifting against the pane, 
lending the spout a gargoyle of alabaster, 
wreathing the trees with ghostly blossoms, 
till nature appears transformed and art 
idealized? And who has not enjoyed his 
drift-wood fire, his books, and friends a thoff- 
sand times the more because of the cold tu- 
mult without; because the wind how]s at the 
casement with angry impotence; because 
the blast is so near, knocking at the very 
doors, yet can not sting him; because with- 
out there is bleakness and loneliness, and 
within there is warmth and light and com- 
panionship? Surely ifthe storm has no oth- 
er message, it teaches us the blessing of fam- 
ily and fireside. In the mean time an occa- 
sional stormy day not only acquaints us with 
our resources, but, by shutting us in upon 
ourselves, gives us leisure for the thousand 
and one trifles which pleasant weather, with 
its interruptions and its temptations, has 
caused us to leave undone; the good house- 
keeper may look after her fermenting jams 
and preserves with no fear of being sur- 
prised in her kitchen gown by callers, while 
the economist may celebrate the event by a 
“picked-up dinner,” or make over her last 
year’s wardrobe, confident that the drifts 
are building a barricade between her and 
her neighbor Busybody; and even Phyllis 
may indulge herself in wrapper and crimp- 
ing-pins, unless she owns a Corydon, for 
nothing short of a flood or a hurricane can 
exile a lover from the presence of his sweet- 
heart, whatever lesser squalls may separate 
husband and wife. We all know how in 
unison with such an occasion seems the 
overhauling of old trunks, the reading of 
old letters, the talking of old times. Stories 
of ghosts and hobgoblins, of banshee and 
burglar, fit in well between the keening of 
the wind and the lightning flash, between 
the velvet footfalls of the snow and the snap 
of the back-log. In the matter of reading, 
“ Ariosto,” says a delightful English author, 
“spans a wet afternoon like a rainbow, and 
north winds and sleet agree with Junius.” 
And are we not all acquainted with the 
magic of certain poems and novels that can 
make an angry sky coruscate with sunshine ? 
DRYDEN believed that “a cloudy day is able 





to alter a man’s thoughts;” and though 
doubtless he meant that it gave them a 
more sombre hue, yet do not our spirits 
often seem to share the buoyancy of the 
giddy snow-flakes, and to rise with the pulse 
of the gale? Who would wish for perpetual 
fine weather, though a godmother stood at 
his elbow to grant the wish? Who could 
spare the happy assurance that pervades 
the stormy day, the thrilling expectation of 
lifting clouds, changing winds, and jeweled 
bow? And indeed we need to thank the 
storm for all this splendid panorama of 
clearing weather, for our true appreciation 
of heaven’s blue and gold. 





FINE WORDS. 


E American democrats, with all our 
professed political and social sim- 
plicity, are singularly given to the use of 
fine words. Monosyllables are our aver- 
sion, and polysyllables our delight. No 
word, however expressive and to the point, 
is full enough for the republican mouth un- 
less dubbed with an adjective or swelled 
to the superlative degree. This use of big 
and superfluous words is strangely at vari- 
ance with our supposed character as a mat- 
ter-of-fact people, and is not easily ac- 
counted for. Our national vanity would not 
care to accept as a cause the fact that all 
rude and primitive people seek in a tumid 
rhetoric a cover for their scarcity of ideas. 
This might be a plausible reason enough 
for the big talk of the Hiawathas and Pan- 
Pak-Keewis to whom this land in its wild- 
ness was but a hunting ground, but now 
that our country is pre-eminently full of the 
facts of civilization, there is surely no ne- 
cessity for supplying a want of thought with 
an abundance of words. 

Our political liberty, so encouraging to 
freedom of talk, has undoubtedly been a 
main cause of our superfluous expression. 
Every one was eager to make good his 
right of free speech by the exercise of it, 
and would have his say whether he had any 
thing to say or not. Thus many people talk- 
ed for the sake of talking, and as ideas were 
wanting, they supplied the deficiency with 
words. We thus became a nation of speech- 
ifiers, and our language bloated with the 
high-sounding and superfluous expressions 
of a senseless loquacity. To make a speech 
has come to be regarded as something quite 
independent of having a thought to express, 
and while every one on every occasion is 
called upon to discourse, there will continue 
to be more sound than sense in the national 
language. ‘ 

The ordinary conversation and popular 
writing have been more or less modeled on 
the public speech, and are characterized 
by the same exaggerated and superfluous 
rhetoric. A simple event or incident is an- 
nounced in every daily paper as “highly 
important news,” or the “ most astounding 
development,” while it is set off with a 
bristling row of marks of exclamation. 
Sober citizens and gentle wives chat with 
each other in the stilted language of the 
personages of a melodrama, and can not 
even let pass that commonplace topic, the 
weather, without qualifying it with some 
high-sounding adjective, as horrible or mag- 
nificent. “Your high nonsense blusters and 
makes a noise; it gtalks upon hard words 
and rattles through polysyllables,” says AD- 
DISON, who had a great scorn of all ranters 
in talk or writing. 

The force of words which are used su- 
perfluously or in a sense less strong than 
they originally expressed becomes greatly 
weakened. Take, for example, that much- 
abused term “awful,” which is rolled out 
of every mouth as if it was of no more ac- 
count than so much spittle. This word, so 
degraded by misuse and association with 
frivolous ideas, has finally become mere 
slang. Who with “awful jolly” ringing in 
his ears can give heed to the measured 
sound of this word in its true meaning, so 
grave as in a line of MILTON, for example? 
The English, it is believed, were the first to 
vulgarize this dignified term, but the Amer- 
icans have been quick to follow, and it now 
lards the daily speech of our people. 

There is a species of grandiloquence which 
is peculiarly our own—that of giving to per- 
sons and occupations appellations which be- 
long to others supposed to be of a more dig- 
nified kind. It is amusingly illustrated by 
negroes Cesar and Pompey, one of whom 
professed to be a carpenter because he cut 
the “ gemman’s” wood, and the other a tan- 
ner and currier, for he cleaned boots and 
shoes. It is impossible to find a native 
American man or woman confessing to be 
a shop-keeper. The shop is effectually sunk 
in the depths of our country’s pride, and 
trades- people, though swarming behind 
their counters, and eager as any to turn a 
penny, refuse to answer to their names. All 
the old English designations of trade, such, 
for example, as haberdasher, hosier, mercer, 
draper, tailor, tallow-chandler, barber, huck- 
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ster, etc., homely, perhaps, but definite in 
meaning, have been exchanged for the 
vaguer terms, a8 ordinarily applied, of mer- 
chant, manufacturer, dealer, general fur- 
nisher, etc. 

How scornfully is the word woman hus- 
tled out of sight and hearing! Any one of 
the gentler sex would lose much of her gen- 
tleness if galled by any other term than 
lady. This appellation she insists upon re- 
ceiving, not only in spite of the rules of so- 
ciety, but of the English language. She 
accepts the term “fine lady” with all its 
contemptuous meaning, and rejects “fine 
woman,” so expressive of genuine compli- 
ment. 

There is certainly in the modern costume 
of the “lady” something in its elaborate 
finery so different from the plainer garb of 
the ancient dame that there seems a reason 
for calling it by another name. It is thus, 
we suppose, that there are no longer any 
gowns but night ones, and that women wear 
only dresses. The word gown was applied 
by our grandmothers to the garment known 
of old by this name, even in its most digni- 
fied associations, who spoke of their wed- 
ding and ball gowns as our wives and daugh- 
ters do of their wedding and ball dresses. 
The word gown is in every respect better 
than dress, as applied to the same thing, for 
it is precise, expressing only the one idea, 
while the latter has a great variety of mean- 
ings, and is consequently less definite. 

We are quite sure that our language is 
losing much of its original force by the use 
of superfluous adjectives, the misapplication 
of strong expressions, and the giving up of 
homely for fine words. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW COSTUMES, 


UITS of the India fabric called puddah 
cloth, combined with silk, will be the fash- 
ionable choice for the early weeks of spring. 
This puddah cloth is thick, yet soft and light, of 
very fine wool, not twilled but loosely woven, 
and possessing that oily feeling peculiar to Ori- 
ental stuffs, It comes in odd lengths just as the 
capricious people of the East weave it, and is 
stylishly used for wraps, basques, over-skirts, 
bias folds, and flounces. It is shown in natural 
gray and brown shades, and is used with silk of 
the same hue. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUFFS, 


Another fashion to be brought out in the 
spring is a revival of Knickerbocker goods made 
of pure wool of light texture, with knotted un- 
even threads of a darker shade woven in. ‘This 
fabric is associated with plain stuffs in the way 
that plaids are now used, that is, with a cuirass 
and tablier of Knickerbocker, and plain wool 
sleeves and lower skirt. These Knickerbocker 
stuffs are very similar to the burette cloth already 
noted as popular in Paris for out-door dresses. 


SCOTCH GINGHAM SUITS. 


Later in the summer suits of fine Scotch ging- 
ham will be worn at the watering-places, in the 


country, at picnics, and for traveling short jour- , 


neys. These fabrics are sent to Paris in the 
piece, and our merchants import costumes of 
them made as elaborately and with as much at- 
tention to style as are the handsomest dresses of 
camel’s-hair or silk. Irregular plaids of brown 
or black with white are largely imported, while 
striped suits show gay contrasts of blue with rose 
or with écru, or else brown and buff with black, 
or almost any color with white. The Madras 
colors and combinations are well representéd. 
This genuine Scotch gingham costs 75 cents a 
yard, and is very different from much that is of- 
fered under that name and sold for 30 or 40 
cents. The objection to imported suits of wash 
materials is that they are too often made with 
close-fitting basques, and this is the case with 
the fresh and pretty gingham suits. The basques 
of plaid gingham are cut to show the plaid bias, 
and this has a very pretty effect, but does not 
wash well. The over-skirt has a deep apron, 
either pointed, round, or square, and there are 
looped tabs behind. Shirred ruffles trim this 
and the lower skirt also, Striped gingham suits 
are similarly made, but are trimmed with knife- 
pleated ruffles arranged to make a particular col- 
or uppermost on each pleat. 


LINEN, BATISTE, ETC. 


The prettiest over-skirts for wash dresses of 
linen, gingham, muslin, or batiste have all their 
fullness held by shirring on the sides, and this 
shirring is arranged in drawing cases that can 
be loosened and easily laundried. Gray undress- 
ed linen is preferred to buff, but écru batiste will 
still be worn, and associated with black velvet 
bows and skirts, also with shirrings of black silk 
let in the sleeves, and set on the corsage in vest 
shape or as a Pompadour square; in the latter 
case the lower skirt should be of black silk. 

ru muslin wrought all over in open Hamburg 
patterns is also offered again for polonaises and 
over dresses, This will be worn, even during 
midsummer, over a brown or black velvet skirt. 


POSTILION BASQUES, 

Postilion pleats in the back of basques are re- 
vived, ‘This is not merely an extension below 
the waist of each form of the basque back, but 
consists of a series of fine pleats, like crimping, 
set in the middle seam just below the taper of 
the waist. Ladies who wish to modernize plain 
basques, or change cuirasses into the new fash- 





ion, can do so by adding to the lower part of the 
two middle forms a straight piece of silk laid in 
from twenty to twenty-five fine pleats. Other 
basques have more varied pleating in clusters, 
and there are many peplum basques deeper on 
the sides than behind, and the Medicis basque, 
with long front and short back, is still popular. 
Breast pockets are in vogue again, and there are 
also reticule pockets made to bulge out as if the 
oval pouch was nearly filled. 


TURNED-DOWN COLLARS. 


Byron collars and other turned-down shapes 
are shown on imported suits, Thus a costume 
partly of plaid and partly black silk has a regu- 
lar sailor collar of black silk on the plaid basque. 
‘There are also white duchesse lace collars of sail- 
or shape sewed on the basques of light cream 
and flesh pink silks. This at least suggests a 
change from the standing Medicis collar, which 
is still pretty, though it has been worn a great 
while. The new Byron. collars, however, are 
rolled so high and so closely against the neck 
that they have very much the same effect as the 
Medicis frills, and are quite as warm. 


KNIFE PLEATING, 


Knife pleating is very tastefully used to trim 
basques. It is first made as fine as crimping, 
and is then placed in rows across the front, 
graduating to shorter widths as they reach the 
waist. Four or five rows of pleating trim the 
wrist of each sleeve. There is a pointed cuff on 
the inside of the sleeve, and the rows of inser- 
tion are narrowed to a point on the outer side. 


CASHMERE APRONS AND BASQUES. 


Black cashmere aprons and basques will be 
worn again until the weather is warm enough 
for grenadine. They are richly embroidered, 
sometimes beaded, and always edged either with 
fringe or lace. The basque is a cuirass, or else 
only asacqueisused. The sacque has an English 
back of four forms, almost tight-fitting, and the 
front is straight and loose. The apron isa long 
wide breadth of cashmere, sometimes sloping ob- 
liquely to the tournure, and sometimes square- 
cornered, with the fullness gathered on the tour- 
nure, ‘These are chosen by ladies who want 
aprons without any, or at least very little, back 
to them. Others have full rich drapery behind 
of the pliant hmere, and di with all 
stiff whalebone tournures. Instead of sacques, 
many of these cashmere over dresses are accom- 
panied by a mantle or cape that may be worn 
with any dress, 





TRAVELING CLOAKS. 


New cloaks for wearing on board steamer or 
for protecting the dress while traveling are made 
of cloth of light quality and invisible English 
checks, They are very long, with loose double- 
breasted fronts secured by a belt, while the En- 
glish back is slightly loose and extends quite long, 
in Gabrielle fashion. Two prettily arranged sets 
of bands or loops draw all the fullness to the 
back and hold it there; sometimes an elbow cape 
is added. Similar garments are being made of 
gray linen to serve as dusters for midsummer 
traveling. A pointed hood of graceful tricor- 
nered shape is much more useful than a cape. 


MORE ABOUT BONNETS, 


Poppies promise to be used to excess as a 
trimming for summer bonnets ; indeed, all deep 
rich scarlet shades are in vogue for scarfs, for 
gros grain pipings, and for flowers. The bro- 
caded scarfs of soft fabric are found at all the 
best milliners’, and the impression is that they 
will rapidly become popular. They are some- 
times rolled under the brim of the hat, and are 
seen quite as often on the outside. Fine filigree 
silver and gold ornaments are very handsome, 
but are used with great care, as they have a taw- 
dry look if used bountifully; large round brooches, 
cut buckles, and oblong pins are most liked. 
Another yellowish shade deeper than cream is 
called Leghorn, and is the color of Leghorn 
braid. The desire with milliners seems to be to 
use as many flowers as any hat can hold, and 
also to arrange soft trimmings that are not regu- 
lar or alike on any two sides. Colored braid 
borders on the edges of hats are found to be 
popular, 

LINGERIE, 


Sheer white neck-ties of the finest organdy are 
preferred to those of thicker Swiss muslin. ‘They 
are trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes in- 
sertion and lace, and cost $7. Plainer ones have 
a fluting of lace in two scallops, then an insertion. 
Very rich and showy ties are made of crépe lisse 
with a square of point duchesse lace sewed in 
each end, or else with points of appliqué lace. 

The pretty ‘‘ rouleau” collar of linen is a new 
exaggeration of the popular English collar with 
its points rolled over. Of plain linen, with a 
collarette attached merely to keep the collar in 
place, the price is 40 cents. Some more orna- 
mented have a border of blocks hem-stitched, and 
each block is raised. A favorite fashion at pres- 
ent is that of raising by the fluting irons fine 
needle-work and the heavy patterns of laces. 
The new Madame Angot collar is turned over 
alike all around. Byron collars very open at the 
throat and deep round or square cuffs are orna- 
mented with embroidery that has been carefully 
raised by the punching iron of the laundress. 
These sets cost from $2 75 to $6. Lower-priced 
Byron sets have edging of needle-work, and cost 
from $2 50 to $3 25. 

Lace sleeveless jackets, high-necked or else 
surplice, are made of stripes of Valenciennes in- 
sertion, and are shaped in beautiful patterns, 
Their price is from $15 to $25. 

Point duchesse lace is fashionably used again, 
and is brought out in combinations with round 
point. ‘The meshes are those of point lace, while 
the flowers are duchesse; or else point medall- 
ions are in arabesques of duchesse. These are 





three or four inches wide, and are intended as 
garniture for light silks; they cost from $12 to 
$30 a yard. This light, feathery duchesse lace 
is very suitable for summer gauzy fabrics. A 
pretty sample has palm leaves of point, with a 
duchesse border, 

Valenciennes lace has not entirely surrendered 
to its rival, Malines. It is brought out in new 
designs, showing convolvuli, forget-me-nots, and 
quaintly wrought edges. The quality is so very 
fine that lace of ordinary garniture width costs 
from $40 to $50. 

For information given thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBiE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart 
& Co.; and Worruineton & Situ. 





PERSONAL. 


WE are told that the recent offer of a baron- 
etcy to TENNYSON was originally made verbal- 
ly by the Queen in the course of a conversation 
with the Laureate. The poet did not exactly de- 
cline it, but Mr. GLADSTONE never took the mat- 
ter up, and it was left for Mr. DisRaE xi to do so. 
But the proffer of a baronetcy to Mr. CARLYLE 
originated entirely with Mr. DisRag tI, and is the 
more notable because of the various sharp hits 
which CaRLYLE has administered to him—such, 
for instance, as the phrase in Shooting Niagara, 
in which the bestower of household suffrage was 
spoken of as “‘the man they call Dizzy.”” The 
feeling which CARLYLE had against DiskagLi 
was not a deep animosity, and, such as it was, 
rested entirely on the belief that he was an un- 
trustworthy politician. Soon after the publica- 
tion of CaRLYLE’s French Revolution there ap- 
peared certain “‘ Runnymede Letters,” in which 
the Carlylese style was admirably travestied, and 
the sparkling satire amused the Chelsea author 
as much as any one else. These letters were 
DISRAELI’s first appearance as a humorist, for, 
though they were anonymous, their authorship 
was soon discovered. CARLYLE and DisRAgLI 
never met personally except on one occasion, 
but that was marked by an incident which sealed 
an admiration for the Scotch thinker on the part 
of the Tory leader which has survived all the oc- 
casional arrows which have come to him from 
Chelsea. 

—The oldest three Universalist clergymen in 
New England are Russe.t STREETER, of Wood- 
stock, who is over ninety, Rev. KirrertpGe Ha- 
VEN, of Shoreham, nearly ninety, and Rev. Ho- 
sea F, BALLOu, of Wilmington, seventy-six. The 
latter has been in the ministry over forty-three 
years. 

—General BuTLER has certain fixed notions 
about riding in cars, the result of much jour- 
neying. ‘TI sit,’’ he says, “in the forward end 
of the car for two reasons: to avoid the bad 
breath and foul air which one finds collected in 
the rear part of the car; and next, because there 
is far less danger in case of telescoping. I pre- 
fer the left side, because every door opens to the 
left, thereby throwing the draught of air to the 
right.” The general does not talk much in the 
cars. He buys his papers on entering, and in 
about ten minutes has read them. Then he tips 
back his head and drops off to sleep. That is 
the kind of man he is. 

— When the last birthday of the late Mr. Wasu- 
INGTON was celebrated at Vassar College there 
were present and assisting, Chancellor Crossy, 
of the University of New York—one of the few 
good Americans who can fluently talk in Greek 
—and the Hon. Ira Harris, who a few decades 
back was a United States Senator from this 
State. President RaymMonp made an address on 
the occasion, a good address, in which he stated 
that the work done by the students has been 
equal, in both quantity and thoroughness, to that 
done by their brothers in the best colleges of 
the country. 

—Two of the children of the old negro who 
was the original of Mrs. Strower’s “ Detached 
Cottage of U. Thomas” are living in Indianap- 
olis. “One is ‘* Uncle Moses Macruper,”’ in his 
one hundred and fourth year; the other, a sis- 
ter—the “‘ baby”’ of the novel—now sixty-five. 

—The oldest officer on the British Army re- 
tired list is Major-General Louris Wiiu1aqM, Vi- 
comte de Chabot, now in his ninety-fifth year. 
He served in Spain under Sir joun* OORE, and 
subsequently in the Peninsula until 1810. He is 
father to Comte de Jarnac, now embassador of 
France to the court of St. James. 

—Mr. Monovure D. Conway, for many years 
one of the most acceptable contributors to the 
serial publications of HARPER & BrorueErs, has 
finally determined to come to the United States 
next autumn and delight this people with lect- 
ures. During the last ten years no American 
resident in London has been on terms of such 
intimacy with the prominent literary people of 
England as Mr. Conway. He will be quite like- 
ly to tell us pleasant things about them. 

—‘* Mark Twain’s”’ charity lecture a few nights 
since in Hartford was not only a performance 
creditable to his head and heart, but a pecuniary 
success that has wreathed the face of Hartford 
in smiles of uncommon magnitude and of supe- 
rior beam. Twelve hundred and thirty-three 
dollars was the sum netted by the mancuvre 
and handed over to the person who is author- 
ized to dispense it to the needy and suffering. 

—The will of the late Congressman Hooper, 
of Boston, bequeaths his fortune of $2,000,000 to 
his family. Boston papers say it is the largest 
estate that has been in the Probate Court of 
Boston for several years. 

—Under ‘ Political and Personal’’ items the 
London John Bull has the following: “ The for- 
eign papers are now naming Archbishop—soon 
to be Cardinal—MANNING as one among some 
four likely successors to the Pope. Who would 
have supposed some fifty years ago that such a 
contingency would ever be talked of in connec- 
tion with the clever, active school-boy of that 
time? The archbishop was great in sports— 
cricket, foot-ball, and rackets—as well as quick 
at his books. When he went to Oxford he was 
always up to every thing and had leisure for ev- 
ery thing, and no one ever heard him plead want 
of time when he was asked to join some pastime 
or expedition. It was in the Oxford Union De- 
bating Society that Archbishop Manntn@ first 
saw Mr. GLADSTONE. They met afterward as 
friends in the rooms of the present Bishop 
Worpsworts, of St. Andrew’s. At the time 
that MannineG joined the Union there was an 
unusually bright galaxy of debaters there— 
GLADSTONE, SIDNEY HERBERT, ROUNDELL PaLm- 
ER, MILNEs GASKELL, TalT, and CARDWELL. Mr. 





MANNING was thought by many to be the chief 
orator of them all, though now it must be con- 
fessed that his sermons are often mediocre.” 

—If any newspaper gentleman “interviews” 
carefully and thoroughly, it is Mr. Bowxss, of 
the Springtield Republican, He has recently 
called on ANNA Dickinson. After telling “how 
trying to good-nature’’ she finds the newspaper 
announcements relative to her approaching dé- 
but on the stage, the Republican proceeds: ** Al- 
er it is quite possible she may conclude to 
gratify an anxious and interested public some 
time during the spring, the manner, place, and 
time of her first appearance, or, indeed, her ap- 
pearance at all, are still undetermined. It is 
— safe to say, however, that whenever she 

oes decide to yield to the temptations of her 
early youth and go upon the stage, Miss Dick- 
INSON will not lack the courage to make her dé- 
but before the critics of the metropolis.” 

—Many curious things are ferreted out by the 
Washington correspondents of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Thus: “The wife of the gal- 
lant General Crook has been passing some 
weeks in Washington. Mrs. Crook was very 
desirous of having her husband transferred from 
Arizona, where the climate is telling upon his 
health, to some other station. Ata recent en- 
tertainment the President was promenading 
with Mrs. Crook, when she ventured upon a 
| com for her husband. The President answered 

er by saying that General Crook was too valu- 
able where he was to be exchanged to any other 
post, and added, ‘He serves his country so 
much better when his wife is with him that you 
will have to return.’ Mrs. Crook was a Miss 
Day, of Winchester, and was captured by her 
husband just after the celebrated battle, in which 
her husband acted so conspicuous and brave a 
part. She is very handsome and sprightly, so 
she saucily answered the President by telling 
him that her husband was a greater general than 
he or SHERIDAN. ‘For,’ said she, ‘it only took 
him two hours to reconstruct me, and after ten 
years’ trial you and SHERIDAN have failed with 
the South.’ The President got even with her 
at their last meeting. ‘Am I realiy to take that 
long journey through the Indian country to re- 
join my husband? ‘No,’ he said; ‘I am going 
to send General Crook to Alaska, and you can 
join him at San Francisco.’ And while the Pres- 
ident’s face was grave and serious, there was a 
twinkling of fun and humor about the corners 
of his eyes, and the lady did not scare a bit.” 

—Strange things come to pass in India. A 
prize was offered by the Elphinstone College for 
the best poem in Sanskrit on Buddha, the great 
heretic, whose followers were extirpated in In- 
dia by the Brahmins to the last man. Nowa 
young Hindoo pupil, Goviypa WasupEva Ka- 
NITKAR, writes a panegyric on the great relig- 
ious reformer, in very fair Sanskrit verse; and re- 
ceives the well-deserved prize. His poem has 
been printed at Bombay at the Induprakas Press. 

—Mr. Speaker BLarne left the Speaker’s chair 
amidst a torrent of applause. It was a very 
graceful act on the part of two of the most 
prominent members of the Democratic party, 

fessrs. PoTTER and Beck, to propose and sec- 
ond a vote of thanks for his impartiality and 
ability as a presiding officer, and very gratifying 
that the vote should have passed unanimously. 
It is doubtful if the chair of the House was ever 
occupied by any one so peculiarly qualified for 
its duties as Mr. Buarng. True, we have legends 
of the readiness and decision of Henry CLay 
but it may be questioned if he had so many o 
the requisites for a perfect Speaker as Jamus G. 
BLAINE. 

—General ScHEencK has sent to the Foreign 
Office and placed at the disposal of the British 
government a fine gold watch and chain, to be 
presented, on behalf of the President and people 
of the United States, to Captain CoarLes THom- 
as, of the National line, as a mark of apprecia- 
tion of his emine=t, humane, and generous serv- 
ices rendered to the passengers and crew of the 
French steamer Zurope, found at sea in a sinking 
condition. It will be recollected that Captain 
THomas ordered out all the boats of the Greece, 
and rescued all on board the ill-fated steamer 
without the loss of a single life, although a very 
heavy sea was running at the time. Of the 373 
persons on board the Zurope twenty-three were 
Americans. 

—According to Mr. Epmunp Yates, in the 
London World, there is not, in 1875, in the House 
of Commons a single speaker—Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. BrienT are, of course, regarded as out 
of the running—who can claim a place in the 
front rank of English oratory, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. DisraELI and possibly Mr. Lowg. 
Even as late as 1860 the number of respectable 
competitors for the honor of that position was 
considerable. Among them the Right Hon. Ep- 
WARD HorsMaN, who had sat for Cockermouth 
from 1836 to 1852, who had then transferred his 
attentions to Stroud, who had been a Lord of 
the Treasury in 1840-41, and who had held the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1855 to 
1857—a post which he abandoned on the con- 
temptuous plea that it was a virtual sinecure 
—was universally considered to be one of the 
more select band whose pretensions to rank 
with Burke and Fox, with Pirr and Canninea, 
with WynpHAM and TOWNSHEND, would be rec- 
ognized by posterity....It is not difficult to de- 
tect the causes of Mr. HorsMaANn’s comparative 
failure as a speaker, and bis absolute failure as a 
statesman. An unlimited command of glib an- 
tithetical declamation, a fatal facility of stinging 
phrases, a remarkable aptitude for irritating op- 
ponents without convincing them, he has always 
possessed. His utterance has been ready, his 
vituperative vocabulary prolific, his idea of the 
construction of sonorous English —— has 
been sound. But he has entirely lacked that 
persuasive faculty which is the essence of an 
orator. He has had no tinge of that bonhomie 
which makes a great member of Parliament; he 
has either not had or he has despised to display 
that intuitive knowledge of popular sentiment 
and national prejudice which secures for a pub- 
lic man a reputation with and a hold on his ex- 
tra-Parliamentary contemporaries. Above and 
beyond all these characteristic defects, Mr. Hors- 
MAN has never posed before the House of Com- 
mons or the country in any thing else than in a 
purely negative and destructive attitude. He 
has been the clever, the carping, and the cap- 
tious critic. He has never exhibited the faintest 
symptom that his nature was breathed upon by 
any emanation from that mens divinior which is 
the presiding genius of true statesmanship. He 
has always been able to expose a blunder and to 
worry an antagonist, 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Rosetre ror Tipres.—([See Fig. 3.] 


Crochet Rosettes for Tidies, Figs, 1-4. 


‘THeEsE rosettes are worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 60. For the rosette shown by Fig. 1 make a foundation 
of 3 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and on this ring crochet the Ist-3d rounds. —Always 
2 sc. (single crochet) on each st. (stitch), but in the 2d and 
3d rounds work the sc. on the upper two veins of each st., the 
8d round thus counting 24 sc. 4th round.—» 4 sc. on the 
upper two veins of the next 4 st. in the preceding round, one 
scallop of 7 ch., going back on these, and passing over 3 st., 
work 2 de. (double crochet) on the next 2 st., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet) on the following st., 1 se. on the next st., and 
repeat five times from *, 5th round.—>* Pass over 1 st. 
of the preceding round, 2 sl. on the next 2 st., pass over 1 st., 
13 sc. on the next scallop, working the first 4 sc. on the 
free veins of the next 4 ch., the following 5 sc. on the next 
83 ch., and the last 4 sc. on the following 4 st. of the scal- 
lop, and repeat from *; finally, 1 sl. on the first sl. in this 
round. 6th round.—2 ch., fasten to the middle vein of the 
second de. of the last scal- 
lop in the 4th round on the 
wrong side of the work (to 
do this drop the st. from 
the needle, insert the nee- 
dle in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped 
st. through the latter); 
then six times alternate- 
ly 7 ch., fasten to the mid- 
dle vein of the second de. of 
the next scallop in the 
4th round on the wrong side. 
7th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first dc., then always 
10 de. on the next 7 ch., 
working 2 de. each on the 



















hig. 3.—Crocner Rosette 


Bivue Satix Work-Baa. For ‘Tipirs.—{[See Fig. 1.] 
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Swiss Musutw Ficev. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 52. 


Barse Enp.—Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY 


on TOLLE. 


second, fourth, and sixth ch., and 1 de. each on the 
remaining ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. which count as first dc. in this round. 
round.—5 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., Pig, 4. -CrocueTr Rosetre 
1 dc. on the next st. in the or a round, 30 yor ‘l'upms.—[See Fig. 2.] Puairep Straw Yarn Basket. 


times alternately 2 ch., 
de. on the second following 
st.; as there are 61 de. in 
the preceding round, how- 
ever, omit passing over a 
st. with the ch. once in the 
course of the round. Final- 
ly, 2ch., 1 sl. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 9%th- 
round.—16 times alternate- 
ly 8 ch., pass over 5 st. in 
the preceding round, 1 sc. 
on the following st. 10th 
round.—8 sl. on the next 3 
st. in the preceding round, 
* 1 sc. on the following st., 
5 ch., 1 se. on the next st., 
10 ch., 1 se, on the fourth 
of the next 8 ch., 8 ch., t 
sc. on the first of these, four 
times alternately 7 ch., 1 
sc. on the same st. on which 
the last se. was worked, 
then 1 sc. on the next st., 
10 ch., pass over 7 st., and 
repeat from *; finally, 1 
1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round. 11th round.—Go- 
ing back on the last 4 ch. in 
the preceding round, work 
4 sl., * 2 ch., 3 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the first of these), 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the fifth st. of the 
next (the first) ch. scallop 
consisting of 10 ch. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 3 
p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the sixth 
st. of the next ch. scallop 
consisting of 10 ch., and 
repeat from >*. 

For the rosette Fig. 2 
make a foundation of 3 ch., 
close it in a ring with 1 sl., 


and on this ring crochet 3. 


8th 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosette ror ‘T1p1es.—([See Fig. 4.] 


rounds of sc., working always 2 sc. on each st. The 3d round q 
should thus count 24 st. 4th round,—+* One point of 5 ch., 4 
going back on these, pass ovcr 1 st., and work 1 se., 1 sde., s 
1 de., 1 ste. (short treble crochet), pass over 3 st. of the pre- a 
ceding round, 1 sc. on the next st., and repeat five times from *. 
5th round.—5 sl. on the free veins of the 5 ch. of the next point 
in the preceding round, six times alternately 10 ch., 1 sc. on 
the extremity of the next point. 6th round.—4 ch., the first 
3 of which count as first dc., 31 times alternately 1 de. on the 
second following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. (as the pre- 
ceding round counts 66 st., 2 st. should be worked up in the 
course of this round); finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first dc. in this round. 7th round.—Like the q 
4th round, but it should contain 16 points, 8th round.—5 4 
sl. on the free veins of the 5 ch. of the next point in the pre- 
ceding round, 16 times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the extrem- 
ity of the next point. 9th round.—3 ch., which count as 
first de., 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, then 
always alternately 3 ch., 2 de. 
on the fourth following st. ; 
finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. 10th round.— 
2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
next st., * 4 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle one of the next 3 ch., 
three times alternately 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the de. worked previous- 
ly, then 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next 3 ch., and repeat from * ; 
instead of the last sc., crochet 
1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 
The small rosette shown by 
Fig. 3 is designed for joining 

















Gros Grary, Insertion, AND Lace Fronv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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=e: the large rosettes, 
and is worked as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 
14 ch., three times 
alternately 1 stc. on 
the first of the 14 ch., 
; 9 ch., then 1 sl. on 
: the fifth of the 14 ch. 
2d round.—»* 6 se. 
on the following ch. 
scallop, 10 ch., fasten 
together the sixth 
and first of these 10 
ch. with 1 sl., 4 ch., 
1 sl. on the first of 
the 10 ch., 6 se. on 
the same ch. scallop 
on which the first 6 
sc. were worked, 10 
ch., fasten together 
the sixth and first 
of these 10 ch. with 
1 sl., 4 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first of the 10 ch., 
and repeat from *. 
For the small ro- 
sette shown by Fig. 4 
make a ch. founda- 
tion of 10 st., close 
it in a ring with 1 sl., 
and then crochet the 
Ist round as follows : 
20 sc. on the foundation st., and finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. 
2d round.— * 4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 
2ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the last of the 4 sl. 
worked previously ; repeat from *; fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 3d round.—Lay on the thread anew, and work, 
always alternately, 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 
ch. between 2 p. in the preceding round, 11 ch. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 4th round.—5 sc. on 
the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sl. on 
the last of the 5 sc. worked previously, and repeat from 
* ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
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Fig. 1.—Insertion For LINGERIE. 
Wuite Emprorpery. 
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Insertions for 
Lingerie. 
White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 


THEsE insertions 
are worked on Swiss 
muslin or nansook 
in satin, half-polka, 





Fig. 2.—Sacque ror Grri FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—Front. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 

For pte and yuription see Sup- 
plement, No, XV., Figs, 61-68, 


Viotet CasHMERE Dress. 


The open-work parts are 
worked with coarse thread, 
as shown by the illustrations. 


Netted Guipure Border. 

Tuts border is suitable for 
trimming curtains, tidies, 
ete. Work the foundation 
in straight netting, and darn 
it with coarse thread in point 
de reprise, point de toile, and 
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Fig. 1.—Drrss ror Grr rrom 4 
To 6 Years otp.—[See Figs. 





2 and 3.) 


For pattern and conten see Supple- 
gs. 56-60. 


ment, No. XV., 


outer edge. 
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tle) one ring of 3ds. = 
(double stitch, con- 
sisting of one stitch 
left, one stitch right), 
twice alternately 1 p. 

"= (picot), 5 ds., then 1 

p-, 3 ds.; close to 

this ring work three 

















similar rings, but in 
every following ring, 
“~A instead of forming 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 3 
To 5 Years oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 224.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 

1 


ment, No. IL, Figs. 6-16. 


chain, and button-hole stitch. | point d’esprit; work the wheels and loops as shown by the illus- 
tration, and finish the border with button-hole stitches on the 
Cut away the netted foundation on the button-hole 
stitched edge of the border. 


Violet Cashmere Dress. 





fawn-colored de 
bége, gros grain 
bows of the same 
color, and folds 
of brown velvet. 
Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and un- 
der-sleeves. 


Blue Satin 
Work-Bag. 
See illustration on 
page 220. 

Turis blue satin 
work-bag is fur- 
nished with dia- 
mond-shaped pieces 
of card - board, 
which are covered 
with white satin, 
trimmed with tat- 
ted rosettes and 
steel beads, and 
joined by means 
of a fringe of sim- 
ilar beads. To 
make the bag cut 
of blue satin two 
pieces each five 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide and six 
inches and seven- 
eighths long, which 
are sloped off on 
the under edge 
from the middle 
toward the sides to 
a length of five 
inches and a quar- 
ter. Sew these 
pieces together, ex- 
cepting the upper 
edge, which is fur- 
nished with a hem, 
run blue silk rib- 
bons through the 
latter, and tie the 
ends in bows. Cov- 
er the pieces of 
eard-board, which 
are each three inch- 
es and a quarter 
square, with white 
satin. Work the 
tatted rosettes with 
blue saddler’s silk, 
and join them by 
means of the pi- 
cots, so that a four- 
cornered design is 
formed. For each 
rosette work with 
one thread (shut- 


Tuts dress is trimmed with ruffles of violet cashmere, folds and 
a sash of velvet of the same color, and bows of velvet and faille. 
Fraise and under-sleeves of pleated crépe lisse. 
Fawn-colored de Bége Dress. 
Tue trimming for this dress consists of gathered ruffles of 





the first p., fasten to 
the last p. of the ring 
worked _ previously, 
and in the 4th ring, 
instead of working 
the last p., fasten to 
the first p. in the first 
ring. Fasten the 
ends of the working 
thread and cut them 
off. Work twenty- 
four more. such ro- 
settes, but in the next 
four rosettes, instead 
of working the mid- 
dle p. of thefirstring, &: 
fasten to the opposite 
p. of the preceding 
rosette. In working 
the remaining ro- 
settes always fasten to the free middle picots of the finished 
row of rosettes, as shown by the illustration, with the ex- 
ception of the picots on the sides of the square. After fin- 
ishing the tatting baste it on the foundation, and ornament 
it with steel beads. The outer edge of the foundation is 
also finished with steel beads. For the fringe which con- 
nects the diamond-shaped parts work on each part two 
rounds as follows: Ist round.—Fasten the thread on one 
corner of the square, take up 19 steel beads, fasten the 
thread on the foundation after an interval of half an 
inch, and continue in thismanner. 2d round. —Fasten 
the working thread on the same corner on which it was 
fastened in the first round, + take up 19 steel beads, pass 
the thread through 
the middle bead of 
the next scallop in 
the preceding round, 
and repeat from >. 
In working the sec- 
ond round on the sec- 
ond diamond-shaped 
part, always loop 
the scallops through 
those of the second round on 
the first diamond-shaped piece. 


Barbe End.—Point Lace 
Embroidery on Tulle. 
See illustration on page 220. 
To make this barbe, of 

which the illustration gives a Fig. 3.—Sacque ror Girt FROM 

full-sized section, transfer the 4 to 6 Years orp.—Back. 

design to linen, baste Brussels {See Figs. 1 and 2.} 


tulle on the latter, and run on por pattern and description see Sup- 
point lace braid a quarter of plement, No. XV., Figs. 61-68. 








Fig. 2.—INsertTion For LINGERIE. 
Waite EmBrorpery. 











FAWN-COLORED DE Bice Dress. 
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an inch wide along the outlines, gathering it in 
the curves. Fasten the point lace braid on the 
tulle with half-polka stitches, work the wheels 
and various lace stitches with fine thread as 
shown by the illustration, and work the eyelet- 
holes in half-polka stitch with embroidery cot- 
ton. After finishing the embroidery, cut away 
part of the tulle from the wrong side. ‘The barbe 
is finished with woven picots on the outer edge. 


Plaited Straw Yarn Basket. 
See illustration on page 220. 

Tuts basket consists of two pieces of straw 
braid an inch and three-quarters wide and twelve 
inches long each, which are laid across each oth- 
er, and are joined in the shape of a basket with 
pieces of red satin; the handles are of straw 
cord, Each piece of satin is seven inches and a 
quarter long and two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and is rounded off slightly on the under 
edge. ‘To make the basket gather the pieces of 
satin and sew them to the braid on the wrong 
side, at the same time fastening in a piece of 
covered wire to keep the basket in shape. Face 
the upper edge with a straight strip of red satin 
three inches and a quarter wide and twelve inch- 
es long, which has first been furnished with a hem 
on both sides. Through the lower hem run elas- 
tic braid, and through the upper hem red silk 
cords, which are finished with small tassels on 
the ends. Fasten in the handles as shown by 
the illustration, and trim the basket with ro- 
settes of straw and straw cord, which is sewed 
on through the middle of the braid. 











OH, PEGGY, IF I WERE YOUNG! 


On, Peggy, if I were young, 
If I'd lived but of years a score, 
You witch, how. my heart and tongue 
Would be buzzing with love once more! 
But with sighings to maidens gay 
I've finished for life, you see; 
I’m wrinkled, my beard is gray; 
Don't waste your eyes upon me! 
Yet, Peggy, if I were young, 
If I'd lived but of years a score, 
You witch, how my heart and tongue 
Would be buzzing with love once more! 


Young fellows are plenty, Peg; 
Your arrows at them let fly. 
To be slaughtered and slain they beg; 
Why aim at a graybeard? why? 
There are moths far more than enough 
Whose feathers your flames may burn. 
I sigh like a furnace? stuff! 
Years since I had had my turn. 
Yet, Peggy, if I were young, 
If I reckoned but years a score, 
You witch, how my heart and tongue 
Would be buzzing with love once more! 


wouldn't kneel if I could; 

The breath for cooing I lack ; 

couldn’t dance if I would— 

And look at the stoop in my back. 
You ogle me but to laugh 

If, Peggy, I couldn’t keep cool; 
But ah, I’m too wise by half— 

A younger heart you must fool. 
Yet, Peggy, if I were young, 

If I counted but years a score, 
You witch, how my heart and tongue 

Would be buzzing with love once more! 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 


Tue Colonel is an offshoot of some noble fami- 
ty tree. He belongs to a clan whose chieftain is 
a certain Lord Perranzabuloe—a fetich to whom 
all the clan bow themselves down with slavish 
worship, though he has never been known to 
confer the smallest benefit upon any one of them, 
being a little old man who lives obscurely and 
ansocially in a suburban villa, like an irreligious 
recluse, drinks himself to the verge of delirium 
tremens, and suffers the dominion of an Italian 
opera dancer. Yet the clan refer to him none 
the less proudly, and a utter half a dozen 
sentences at any social gathering without some 
happy allusion to ‘‘my cousin Lord Perranza- 
biloe.” 

‘To Myra’s mortal eye her father’s family has 
been as invisible as Mrs, Micawber’s relations ; 
but to her mind's eye they have frequently pre- 
sented themselves, the Colonel reverting to them 
in all discussions as awful powers, to be praised 
and propitiated, like the Greek Eumenides, and, 
like them, beings of malignant tendencies. 

**What would my family say if a daughter 
of mine were to become an actress?” ejaculates 
Colonel Clitheroe. ‘‘ Conceive the feelings of 
Lord Perranzabuloe !” m3 

** But, papa, as you say he’s generally tipsy, 
his Pha desde be a little blunted by this time 
remarks **And as for our relations, I 
dare say, in a general way, they are very grand, 
and it’s rather nice to see their names in the pa- 
pers occasionally; but as they have never con- 
descended to seem aware of my existence, I can 
not understand why they need feel injured by 
my going on the stage. ides, I could change 
my name.” 

** Change it as you might, the fact would leak 
out; the world would discover that Colonel 
Clitheroe’s daughter was on the stage.” 

Poiana tiny yeeng pedi pyrene 
and the same subject is again discussed as father 
and daughter sit by their homely hearth, the rad- 
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dy fire-light shining on the girl's eager face, and 
sparkling in her dark hazel eyes. 

‘* Papa, was Mrs. Siddons a very wicked wom- 
an?” 

‘* My dear, what can suggest such a question ? 
Mrs. Siddons was the pink of propriety. She 
was received at the royal table at Frogmore—sat 
down to.dinner with the king and queen.” 

‘** And Miss O'Neil, was she wicked ?” 

**Miss O'Neil was as much distinguished for 
her virtue as her genius. She married into the 
baronetage. You may see her name in Burke.” 

‘**'Then why do you object to my going on the 
stage, papa? Why do you say Lord Perran- 
zabuloe would be outraged, and all our family 
indignant ?” 

‘* Because the stage is not well thought of as 
a profession, my Jove.” 

‘** But why not, papa?” 

The Colonel twirls his gray mustache, at a loss 
for a reply. 

‘*Well—my dear—you see—there have been 
disreputable people on the stage.” 

** But there have been disreputable painters, 
papa. ‘That poor Morland, for instance, whom 
you were talking about the other day, who drank 
so, and used to paint with a glass of brandy-and- 
water in his left hand, and sent some pigs to the 
pawnbroker’s before they were dry, so that the 
pawnbroker rubbed out one little pig accidental- 
ly with his thumb. Yet nobody calls painting a 
disreputable profession. And there have been 
wicked people who wrote books; wicked law- 
yers, even great judges; and sometimes even a 
wicked clergyman. Why should people look 
down upon the stage as a profession ?” 

Again the Colonel twirls his mustache, and 
knows not how to answer this eager disputant. 

Meanwhile the girl’s love of dramatic art 
grows with her power of expression. Her taste, 
her untutored talents, astonish every one. With 
a few old shawls and scarfs and worthless odds 
and ends she can attire herself with a won- 
drous grace and picturesqueness. Her rapid 
changes of costume are like sleight-of-hand. 
The charm and variety of her elocution, the 
beauty of her voice, the vivacity and expression 
which constitute the chief charm of her small 
finely cut face, are admired by every member 
of her narrow circle, but by none so ardently as 
by Herman Westray. ‘There is just enough, in 
her unlikeness to all other women, to catch the 
fancy of a young man; and before that last 
Long Vacation is over, Herman is deeply in love, 
with the one only true, absorbing, unchanging, 
eternal passion which attacks a youth of twenty 
as ferociously as whooping-cough lays its iron 
grip upon tender infancy. 

So in that shady lane which Mrs. Brandreth 
so vividiy remembers, Herman tells Colonel 
Clitheroe’s daughter his love; and she responds, 
sobbing, that she means to be single all her life, 
and famous—solitary and miserable, perhaps, like 
a female Childe Harold, but at any price famous, 
And then, wooed persistently, a fond arm en- 
circling her, dark blue eyes looking down into 
hers, words coming swiftly—words that seem el- 
oquent as noblest verse—the girl is won to ad- 
mit that if she could love any one, it would be 
Herman; if she could resign her hope of fame 
for any one, it would be for Herman; if she 
could consent to die inglorious, but live loving 
and beloved—if she could submit to have her 
name written in water—it would be for Herman; 
nay, at last, that she does love him; that she 
will forego all things for his sake—will be his for 
all time: so soon as he shall have taken orders, 
and that curacy which is his present object and 
hope shall be obtained by him. Thus they leave 
the lane plighted lovers; and Myra, although 
deeply happy, resigns with a regretful sigh all 
thought of being as famous as Miss O'Neil. 

Herman goes back to Oxford, and reads hard- 
er than ever; and just at this time a fever of 
strong opinion quickens the pulse of thought at 
that grave old university. Some take the fever 
one way, some another. Some tranquil souls es- 
cape the fiery blast unscathed. Some go over to 
Rome, some stop short at Ritualism. Some find 
their convictions overthrown like a rickety tem- 
ple of frailest carpentry, and go in for unbelief. 
Herman takes the infection badly, and joins 
these last. He discovers that his convictions 
are not earnest enough for the Church—that too 
much Aristotle has been the death of his spiritu- 
alism. He shrinks from announcing this change 
of feeling to the dear old father at home, or the 
fend faithful mother, or the pious sisters; but 
he writes a long and wild epistle to Myra, which 
she does not understand in the least, and sends 
her Shelley, by way of pioneer of his new opin- 
ions, whora she comprehends even less. 

Before this year is out the good-natured old 
Colonel dies suddenly of an apoplectic seizure— 
sad result of ten. years’ ease and good eating— 
and a member of the invisible family comes for- 
ward to take possession of Myra: a female mem- 
ber, a military widow, with a strong mustache 
and a manner suggestive of cavalry—a lady who 
resides at Bath, in which city she is honored 
and admired as Mrs. Major Pompion. Mrs. 
Major Pompion is the late Colonel's half-sister, 

consequently Myra’s aunt. 

**Remember, my dear, I am a Clitheroe,” she 
says, ** My father married twice. His 
first wife, your father’s mother, was connected 
with trade—her people supplied ships with bis- 
cuits and ropes, and that kind of thing—wealthy, 
but.plebeian. My mother was a baronet’s sev- 
enth daughter, and as-poor as a church mouse. 
You see I am not afraid of putting things in 
plain English.” 

Mrs. Pompion knows all the best people in 
Bath, and under Mrs, Pompion’s military escort 





Myra sees more society than would have been | 


possible at Colehaven, were the county people 
never so friendly. Mrs. Major Pompion’s circle 
is strong in the martial element, and by the time 
Myra has left off her mourning that young lady 


is better posted up in military affairs than any 
other damsel in Bath. Her singing, her vivacity, 
her elocution—for she is prevailed upon to give a 
recitation at a small friendly party now and then 
—win her a host of admirers, and one day, being 
deeply offended with Herman’s neglect of her 
last letter—his father is dead by this time, and 
he is fighting the battle of life, heavily weighted 
—Myra Clitheroe listens to the blandishments of 
a certain Captain Brandreth, who has pursued 
her for the last six months, and breaks her troth 
to Jierman Westray. This Captain Brandreth 
—tCharley Brandreth among his intimates—is 
good-looking, hare brained, good-natured, ex- 
travagant—not rich in the present, but with large 
expectations, and heir-presumptive to a baronetcy. 

Mrs. Major Pompion is delighted with this 
turn of affairs. Mrs. Major Pompion is all over 
Bath in her hired landau next day announcing 
dear Myra’s engagement. She has taken the 
girl out of kindly feeling as well as family pride 
—it wouldn't do for a Clitheroe to go out in the 
world as a nursery governess or serve in a shop 
—but she has never intended the girl to hang 
upon her for years, and here is a most eligible 
opportunity for planting the sweet child out in 
life. 


So Myra is allowed no time to change her 
mind—no opportunity for drawing back; ar- 
rangements are made with wondrous promptness 
—preparations hurried on. She has hardly time 
to think. 

**T shall give you your trousseau, my love, 
and it shall be worthy of a Clitheroe,” says Mrs. 
Major Pompion, affectionately. ‘‘If I should 
find myself crippled by-and-by in consequence of 
the outlay, you will be able to make it up to me 
when Charley comes into his property.” j 

The afhanced captain is ‘‘ Charley” already 
with Mrs, Major Pompion. 

Charley is not actually disagreeable, and is 
desperately in love. He plunges into debt for 
presents—gloves, bouquets, theatre and concert 
tickets. Myra’s days and nights go by in a 
whirligig of small pleasures—and one morning 
she awakes to find it is her wedding-day. 

She is honestly sorry for Herman—whom she 
remembers rather as the boy she played with 
years ago than as the young man who wooed her 
in the lane. She has written him a pretty little 
penitent letter, blaming herself very much, and 
assuring him that she is not worthy his regret ; 
but to this letter there has been no reply. 

So they are married, and Myra begins the 
wildest, gayest, and for a time perhaps, just 
while the novelty lasts, the happiest life she has 
ever known. She is the belle of the garrison, a 
queen in her small way. That histrionic genius 
of hers now comes into full play. She acts in 
drawing-room theatricals, and by-and-by Char- 
ley and his brother officers go mad upon acting, 
and get up amateur performances in concert- 
rooms and theatres—for the benefit of some 
charitable institution or other—and the regi- 
ment loses its head generally, inspired—bewitch- 
ed, the colonel says—by Mrs. Brandreth ; until 
one day there is a muddle in the accounts after 
one of these amateur performances—out of nine- 
ty-seven pounds fourteen and sixpence re- 
turns only nine pounds fifteen being forth-coming 
for the Color-Sergeants’ Widows and Orphans 
Fund. The rent of the room is ten guineas, 
the gas two; the regimental band-master has re- 
ceived a douceur of five; printing has cost five 
more; hire of costumes another ten. There is 
an awful deficit somehow, which Charley, who is 
treasurer and acting-manager, finds himself pow- 
erless to explain—whereupon Captain Brandreth 
is politely advised by his colonel that the wisest 
thing he can do is to sell his commission forth- 
with. He submits to the painful necessity, and 
he and Myra spend that autumn—the third of 
their wedded life—in furnished lodgings at Leam- 
ington. 

Perhaps the disgrace breaks Charley’s heart. 
Hard to be broken—put to open shame among his 
brother officers—for a paltry fifty pounds, which 
has been muddled away somehow while he was 
carrying the daily proceeds of the sale of tickets 
loose in his waistcoat pockets, meaning to square 
up and make all things straight at a convenient 
opportunity. At any rate, he takes to drinking 
deeply and riding wildly, and between the two 
contrives to get his neck broken one mild misty 
November morning out with Lord Leigh's hounds, 
and thus makes a sudden end of Myra’s wedded 
life. 

All the old brother officers are kind to the 
poor lonely little widow—too kind, perhaps, for 
Myra is too attractive to escape slander, and 
women friends she has none. Poor Charley has 
died before his expectations could become real- 
ities, and Mrs. Major Pompion feels that her 
niece has thrown away her chances, and severe- 
ly reprobates Myra’s dramatic follies as the pri- 
mary cause of Charley’s ruin and death. Nay, 
have there not been two children born to that 
frivolous young couple, one of whom would have 
been heir to Charley’s expectations had death 
spared the frail sprig of humanity? And even 
the untimely decease of these innocents Mrs. Ma- 
jor Pompion puts down to the account of Myra’s 
infatuation for the drama. 

**Poor little neglected things!” cries the lady 
to her gossips; ‘‘ what chance could they have 
with a mother who thought more of acting Lady 
Gay Spanker than of nursing her babies? And 
those precious treasures heirs-presumptive to fif- 
teen thousand a year!” 

Retribution—fell, dire, and fully deserved— 
has fallen upon Myra Brandreth. That is the 
sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
Vehmgericht of Bath. 

‘Thus, deserted by her aunt and female friends, 
pitied and befriended by her husband's inti- 
mates, Myra begins the world for the third time 
under a cloud. And now the time has come for 
her to realize that old dream and desire of her 
childhood, She stands quite alone. The small 








estate she inherits from her husband would just 
serve to maintain her in obscurity; but 
can not submit to dwell forever in obscurity. 
She goes to London, sees agents and managers, 
and of her own unaided energy procures an ap- 
rance as Juliet, on an off night, at a West 
End theatre. She is successful enough to obtain 
an immediate offer of a leading position from a 
provincial manager; and from that hour her 
progress is essentially rapid. A year later she 
is the principal comedy actress at a first-class 
London theatre, her.talent an established fact, 
press and public alike on her side, her triumph 
complete. She has won the prize she pined for 
in her early girlhood- realized that vision she 
had so often seen in the winter gloaming, sitting 
at her father’s feet, looking into the ruddy coals, 
and beholding a glorified picture of herself, ra- 
diant, resplendent, with a city at her feet, 

The dear old father is gone—he who would 
so have rejoiced in her success~who would have 
been rejuvenated by her fame—the kind old fa- 
ther, whom she had fondly loved, after her im- 
pulsive inconsiderate fashion ; and poor Charley, 
too, whom she liked passably well. She is very 
lonely, and gladly receives flatteries and small 
attentions, for lack of love; and thus gives more 
license to Lord Earlswood’s admiration than the 
world deems altogether wise. He has rarely spent 
a téte-a-téte half hour in her society—so rarely 
that he can count the occasions, and treasures 
the memory of them ; yet the world couples their 
names, and pityingly murmurs, ‘‘ Poor Lady 
Earlswood, what has she done that she takes 
things so quietly ?” 

Soon after Myra’s establishment as one of the 
stars of the dramatic hemisphere, Herman West- 
ray publishes that book by which he attains no- 
toriety—half-sister of Fame—at a leap; and as 
his reputation grows, and the world praises him, 
and women shed tears over his pages, the popu- 
lar actress looks back with a sigh to those unfor- 
gotten days when he was hers—lying at her feet 
in the late August noontides, in the misty Sep- 
tember twilights—her slave, with nothing in the 
world to do 

“but tend 
Upon the hours and times of her desire.” 

She has thought of him many a time in the care- 
less years of her married life, when Charley’s in- 
anity has come home to her a little more sharply 
than usual—when the fact that she was wedded 
to a fool has jarred upon some sensitive chord 
in her nature. She has thought of him very oft- 
en in her solitary widowhood, wondering wheth- 
er he will ever come back to her—wondering why 
he does not come—thinking him hard and un- 
kind for withholding his notice and his praise, 
now that all the world notices and praises her. 

She is among the first to read his books. Oh, 
how they speak to her of the days that are gone 
—of himself! He has laid his own heart upon 
the dissecting-table, and anatomized, vivisected 
its every pulse, its every throe. She knows now 
how utterly that heart was hers—how torn and 
wounded by her desertion—how embittered by 
her falsehood. She comes face to face with him 
once more in those vivid pages, and the very 
breath of her youth comes back ta her. She 
hears his passionate words. She is young and 
true and beloved again, ready to surrender all 
else that life can yield her for his dear sake. She 
reads, and the smouldering love flames up with a 
brighter, stronger fire than of old, and she knows 
that she loves her first lover still, and must so 
love him to the end of life. 

One day, at a garden party on the banks of 
the Thames—a party given by a popular come- 
dian—an assembly at once artistic, literary, and 
dramatic—Herman and Myra meet again, so 
changed both of them by seven years of sever- 
ance: man of the world, woman of the world, 
accomplished in the polite art of self-repression 
both. She greets him with graceful tranquillity ; 
he renews an old acquaintance with gracious can- 
dor. They talk of the dear old dead fathers, 
the old home, to which neither would like to re- 
turn, though they praise it so pathetically; and 
from that time the popular actress and the pop- 
ular author are friends. Herman spends his, 
Sunday afternoons in Myra’s drawing-room in 
Bloomsbury—she has no grand pretensions, fa- 
mous though she is—and the world begins to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Poor Lord Earlswood!” 

But in three years of pleasant easy-going friend- 
ship not one word of the old love has Herman ever 
spoken. His very friendliness is the most puis- 
sant armor against the shafts of love. And Myra 
knows that the passionate past is dead and bur- 
ied, and fears no art of hers may ever charm 
it back to life again; yet would give half her 
life—yes, all the later elderly half of existence— 
for the power to make love young again, as Me- 
dea revived the youth of Aison. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“T had died for this last year, 
You loved me. Who shall 
I care not if love come or go 
Now — your love seek mine for mate— 
It is too late. 


to know 
turn on fate? 


“You loved me and loved me not; 


overm! 


Tue winter season grows older. 

ity Theatre is a success. Lavish 

the beautification of the house, a certain flavor 
of aristocracy which pertains to it on account of 
its patrician owner, Mrs. Brandreth’s — 
ty, a well-chosen company, and a good play, have 
achieved the desired result. ‘The, Frivolity is 
the fashion. Its stalls are engaged a fortnight 
in advance; its private boxes are rarely given 
away, never empty. The best people go to the 
Frivolity, sure of not being outraged ¥ any thing 
vulgar in dress or dialogue. Mrs. Brandreth’s 
correct taste is a kind of warranty. Patronized 
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by the aristocracy, and crowded nightly by the 
upper middle classes, the theatre pays, and pays 
well. Lord Earlswood has no occasion to be in- 
dulgent about his rent; Mrs. Brandreth’s check 
reaches him, in the most formal manner, on quar- 
ter-day. Vainly he carries it back to her, vain- 
ly urges that, instead of wasting her profits on 
such an outside matter as rent, she should re- 
move to some pretty ‘house near the parks, and 
set up her own victoria and brougham, instead of 
driving a hired fly, with a jog-trot gray horse very 
much in request at Bloomsbury weddings, and 
as well known at evening parties as the linkman. 

Myra smiles at the suggestion. 

*¢One swallow does not make a summer,” she 
replies, “‘nor does one lucky season insure a per- 
manent success. We may be playing to empty 
benches next year. Besides, these rooms serve 
my purpose well enough, and are larger than any 
I could get at the West End at four times the 
rent I pay for these.” 

His lordship glances round the apartment with 
a depreciating eye, but is fain to own that it is 
“not half a bad kind of room, after all.” It is 
an old-fashioned drawing-room in Bloomsbury 
Square, paneled, lofty, spacious. The furniture 
is ancient, like the room; ponderous, but so thor- 
oughly in harmony with the room as to have a 
certain grace and beauty of its own. A hundred 
trifles of Myra Brandreth’s arrangement and de- 
vising lend their charm to the heavy old chairs 
and tables; a carved Indian davenport, by De- 
schamps, of Madras, stands open in one of the 
deeply recessed windows; old china, old Vene- 
tian glass, from the cottage at Colehaven, light 
up the dim corners on this dusky afternoon with 
gleams of brightness and color; bookstands, 
Parian statuettes of opera singers, just import- 
ed from Paris, bronzed candelabra from Barbe- 
dienne’s, the heterogeneous offerings of admiring 
acquaintance, beautify the room. The tall look- 
ing-glass over the chimney, in its old-fashioned 
pillared frame, reflects fire-light and color and 
glitter; heavy folds of deep claret-colored cloth 
drape the windows. The room is full of rich 
yet subdued color; the open grand piano, the 
pile of crimson-bound music-books, the reading- 
stand by Myra’s low arm-chair, all have their 
grace in his lordship’s eye. 

**How beautiful you would make Redhill 
Park!” he exclaims, thinking of that lordly man- 
sion in Surrey, where Lady Earlswood rules su- 
preme in a solitude as of Mount Athos or La 
‘Trappe, and carries evangelical principles to the 
verge of fanaticism. 

**T dare say Redhill is beautiful without any 
help of mine,” replies Myra, feeling that they are 
getting upon dangerous ground. Lord and Lady 
Earlswood’s relations for the last five years have 
been an armed neutrality. Her ladyship exer- 
cises the gifts and graces of the Spirit at Red- 
hill; deals out hop-sack clothing and horse-cloth 
blankets, tracts, and ghostly counsel to all the 
old women of the neighborhood, and never men- 
tions his lordship without a shudder, as a brand 
predoomed to burning, not born that he might 
be judged, but judged before he was born. 

His lordship meanwhile leads the life which 
beseems him—not a particularly profitable life, 
it must be owned, to himself or any one else, 
saving always certain West End tradesmen and 
a staff of overpaid servants. He thinks with a 
regretful sigh of what that ancestral home of his 
might have been if Myra had been in his own set, 
and he had met and loved her in time. Worse 
than vain to think of her now. It is not her 
virtue that appalls him, but her indifference—in- 
difference not to himself alone, but to all things 
that tempt other women, 

So Myra pays her rent, and Lord Earlswood 
tells people that that theatrical venture of his is 
a lucky hit, and pays him nearly five per cent. 
Myra occupies her old-fashioned Bloomsbury 
Square apartments, and lives as quietly as a cu- 
rate, and is actually saving money ; for although 
not greedy of gain, she has had enough of the 
education of poverty to know that it is well to be 
a few hundreds in advance of one’s daily needs, 
She dresses exquisitely on and off the stage; but 
as her own artistic taste, and not other people’s 
extravagance, rules her toilette, its cost is in no 
way ruinous. 

Herman she sees occasionally on a Sunday 
afternoon, on which day her room is sometimes 
crowded with callers; but not every Sunday aft- 
ernoon, as he was wont to come to her last year, 
dining with her sometimes, and staying late into 
the evening, talking literature and art, or that 
pleasant worldly talk in which the merits and 
reputations, intellectual gifts and social qualities, 
of our dearest friends come under the scalpel. 
When she upbraids him with the rareness of his 
visits, he tells her that he is deep in a new book, 
a story which is to be something better than his 
old stories, truer to nature, higher and purer in 
art—something which some other writer, lauded 
for qualities which he, Herman, is supposed to 
lack, might have written. 

“*T foresee a failure,” says Mrs. Brandreth, 
jealous of the work which robs her of his socie- 
ty. ‘*Do you remember that story in Forster’s 
Goldsmith of the man who amused the audience 
of Covent Garden, while the curtain was down, 
by a very clever imitation of a cow? Embold- 
ened by their applause he essayed other animals, 
when a Scottish voice from the gallery cried, 
*Stick to the coo, mon!’ Don’t you think that 
having succeeded in one line it is hazardous to 
attempt another ?” 

‘* Thanks for the friendly caution, but I don’t 
believe honest work can ever be thrown away ; 
and if my next book prove a failure, the labor I 
shall have giver 1t will be not the less helpful to 
me as an artist. There are books a man writes 
which are like the solfeggi that make a singer’s 
voice flexible; there may be nothing in the sol- 
feggi, but when that voice attacks a real melody, 
the strength of past labor is its glory. I am 
ready to accept my failures as education.” 





‘*How much yeu have altered since last win- 
ter!” says Myra, thoughtfully. 

‘* For the worse, perhaps?” 

‘*T won’t say that; but you have grown serious 
—serious @ faire frémir.” 

** May not a man be in earnest now and then ?” 

**Perhaps. But the now and then should be 
very far apart. Your late earnestness is chronic. 
I want you to write me a comedy for Easter; 
all grace and sparkle; modern to extremity ; 
crystallizing the very life of the day; a photo- 
graph of the season; as personal as you can 
make it without being libelous.” 

**My Muse is not as the Muse of Foote, and 
does not delight in personality. Besides, I 
doubt if I shall write for the stage this year.” 

** What, not after the success of Hemlock! 
You have acknowledged that it has paid you 
better than any thing you have done in litera- 
ture.” 

“* Remuneration is not the ultimate aim of 


“* Perhaps not; but it would be rather unkind 
of you to refuse to write for me, when you know 
that my success in life depends on the success 
of the Frivolity.” 

** And my last piece having succeeded, does it 
follow that my next will be equally fortunate? 
The Derby is rarely won two consecutive years 
by the same stable. Why not try a new hand?” 

Myra shrugs her shoulders impatiently. She 
had rather fail in a play of his—or, at least, 
rather sustain a weak play of his by the power 
of her acting—than produce a better play by any 
one else. And he can not see this; he can not 
understand that it is sweet to her to be allied 
with him even in art. Those fine shades of a 
woman’s feeling are beyond his comprehension, 
artist though he is. 

In all their friendly intercourse of the last 
three years neither has ever spoken of their dead 
past. Myra would give worlds to break the ice 
that covers those deep waters of memory; but 
Herman is silent, and she dare not approach the 
subject. However deeply he may have felt her 
abandonment of him long ago, he has evidently 
forgiven her now. ‘The fact of his forgiveness is 
more galling to her soul than his fiercest wrath 
could be. Nay, could she but make him angry 
she would have cause for hope. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 








THE EGYPTIAN DEAD. 


HE Egyptians considered fire as an animated 
beast, eating every thing it seized, and aft- 

er all its food was swallowed dying with that 
which it had devoured; therefore they did not 
burn their dead. The Egyptian physicians em- 
balmed Israel, though we are told Jacob was 
afterward interred in that part of Abraham’s 
landed estate known as the tield of Machpelah, 
for which he pleaded so pathetically with the 
sons of Heth, in order that he might bury his 
dead out of his sight. ‘The manner of embalm- 
ing is described fully in the ‘‘ Euterpe,” and by 
Diodorus Siculus. It was shortly this: the 
dead person’s female friends, supposing him to 
possess them as a man of property, having dis- 
figured their faces with dirt, ran about in public 
half naked, with disheveled hair. Arriving 
eventually at the embalmer’s shop, they were 
shown there samples of embalmed models, just 
as an enterprising wine-merchant of the present 
day offers you samples of his excellent, or fruity, 
or full-bodied, or the Rev. Sir Charles Jodrell 
recommended, Madeira, These samples, minute- 
ly described by Herodotus, were ticketed at dif- 
ferent prices, and the disconsolate made such a 
selection as was suitable at once to their sorrow 
and their circumstances, combining doubtless, in 
the majority of cases, economy with emotion. 
These accordingly acted thus; but the man who 
made the first gash with a sharp Ethiopian 
stone for the sake of disemboweling the dead 
had a hard time. No sooner, says Siculus, had 
he done so, than he was pursued with curses and 
missiles, for the Egyptians think such a man 
worthy of hatred. Necessary to the operation 
as a Pantaloon to a pantomime, and rewarded, 
like that unhappy artist, for his necessary action 
by the ingratitude of insult and injustice, the re- 
flective mind naturally asks with wonder, ‘‘ How 
could this cutter or paraschister be procured?” 
But a solution of the difficulty will doubtless be 
found in a consideration of the accursed love of 
gold. The dead was returned to his friends in 
a box made in his own likeness, He then be- 
came an honored though somewhat silent guest 
in the house of his survivors. The bloodless 
shadow shut up in the scented wood or stone 
shared henceforth the fortunes of those who were 
once its fellows; it failed not to attend them 
both at bed and at board, and followed the fami- 
ly who had gone to such expense in its interest, 
cleaving to it as Ruth clave to her mother-in- 
law. But to every rule there is an exception. 
‘There was one also to this otherwise inviolable 
attachment. An embalmed parent was not only 
an ornamental article of furniture, a memorial 
of the transitory nature of human existence, he 
was, alas! also a satisfactory security to a 
money-lender. A fast young Egyptian might 
borrow a considerable sum on the body of any 
one of his deeply regretted relatives, supposing, 
of course, that he or she had been embalmed in a 
highly respectable manner. It is almost need- 
less to say that respectability and riches were, 
even at that early period of the world’s history, 
in many respects synonymous expressions. Great 
dishonor, however, was attached to any one who 
did not redeem this kind of pledge at the earli- 
est opportunity. Tempora mutantur! Not a 
pawnbroker in the present age could probably be 
found willing to lend even a sixpence on such a 
deposit. But the Egyptians held their dead in 
high esteem. They were also a very susceptible 
people. On the death of a cat they shaved off 





one of their eyebrows. They also introduced, it 
is said, the black dress, which represents among 
us sincere sorrow so well that it has usurped the 
name of ‘* mourning,” though it is not now the 
custom to extend our sympathies so far as to wet 
expensive crape with warm tears for crows fallen 
asleep, or to purchase a suit of inky raiment for 
a deceased fish, as we are told by Macrobius, 
Crassus did, who on a day found a favorite lam- 
prey dead in his fish-pond or stewe, and mourn- 
ed for it as it were a daughter. He afterward 
buried it with the accustomed funeral rites, and 
when Domitius said, ‘*‘ What a fool to lament a 
lamprey !” the disconsolate mourner answered, 
as well as his sobs would allow him, ‘I indeed 
weep bitterly for this fish, but you shed no tear 
for the loss of three wives.” ‘Thus he with a 
nipping taunt put that emperor to silence. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| nny through the large markets at this 
season of the year, the eye is attracted by 
the huge piles of golden fruit which decorate 
numerous stalls. Oranges and lemons are evi- 
dently abundant, and certainly are delicious and 
wholesome. We note the great variety of kinds, 
especially of oranges, and know in a general way 
that some of them come from Europe, some 
from the West Indies, and some from the South- 
ern States. A few facts gathered from the annu- 
al report of the United States inspector of West 
India fruits will be of interest. During the year 
1874 the total number of boxes and cases of 
oranges and lemons imported into the United 
States from Mediterranean ports was 1,270,861. 
Of these, 349,701 boxes and cases of oranges and 
338,396 boxes and cases of lemons were received 
at the New York port. During the same year, 
also, eighteen cargoes of oranges were imported 
from the West Indies by sailing vessels, 37,974 
barrels by steamers, and also several parts of 
cargoes, In Florida the cultivation of oranges 
and lemons has attracted much attention within 
the past few years, and doubtless will ultimate- 
ly become one of the chief sources of wealth to 
that State. It is believed that the orange crop 
of Florida last year exceeded 20,000,000, and the 
increase of _ groves Was at least twenty- 
five per cent. The number of bearing trees is 
estimated at 50,000. The largest portion of the 
orange .crop of Florida goes to Savannah and 
Charleston, and thence to the interior and to 
Northern cities. — finds its way to Nash- 
ville, Louisville, and Cincinnati, while steam- 
ships to Baltimore, Philadglphia, and New York 
take the larger portion. The multitude of win- 
ter visitors to Florida send quantities of oranges 
to their Northern friends. It is only recently 
that much attention has been given to the culti- 
vation of the Jemon in Florida, but it promises 
soon to become a great source of profit. We 
also receive from Louisiana a portion of the or- 
ange crop of that State. There is always much 
loss in the transportation of fresh fruits. The 
greatest care is easy in gathering, handling, 
and paces oranges. They should be picked by 
hand in dry weather, and packed in boxes or 
barrels which freely admit the air, 





Six years’ experience in the University of 
Michigan indicates that the co-education of the 
sexes in that institution is a success. The lady 
students, according to all reports, compare fa- 
vorably with the gentlemen in health, attend- 
ance, end recitations. Moreover, it is said that 
there is no failure on the part of the gentlemen 
to extend to the ladies those respectful courte- 
sies which are instinctively granted in outside so- 
cial circles ; nor do the ladies become “‘ unwom- 
anly”’ by reason of the intellectual culture and 
discipline they gain day by day. 





Colorado, recently admitted as a State into the 
Union, had a population of 39,864, according to 
the census of 1870, Since that time about 735 
miles of finished railroad have given facilities for 
a rapid increase of population by immigration. 
During the discussion in Congress wh pre- 
ceded the admission of Colorado as a State it 
was alleged that the present population is 
150,000, according to careful estimates. The 
new State has a variety of valuable industrial 
resources, agriculture and mining being among 
the chief. 





The first appearance of Adelaide Ristori on 
the stage was when she was only two months 
old, she being carried on in a basket as a New- 
Year’s gift. At the age of four she began to ap- 
pear in child parts; but not until after she was 
sixteen did she have the advantage of any intel- 
ligent classical training. Before she had dis- 
covered that her real genius lay in tragedy she 
had acquired considerable reputation in comedy, 
but her fame was then confined to Italy. 





Among the various improvements now being 
carried on by the Japanese government is. the 
studding of the coast with light-houses for the 
benefit of navigation. One recently established 
is situated at a point named Inuboye Saki, east 
coast of Niphon, and gives a bright flash every 
half minute; in clear weather it will be visible 
from a distance of nineteen miles. Another, 
less powerful, is a fixed white light, situated in 
front of the town of Awomori. 





Some months ago Frederick Van de Herkhoue 
son of a merchant at Bruges, died at the age o 
ten and a half years. He had been a feeble child 
and therefore was not sent to school. His chief 
amusement had been to paint with such rough 
material as he could procure. About a hundred 
of his paintings are now on exhibition in Brus- 
sels, which, it is said, the best landscape painters 
of the age would not disown. Good jud of 
art are astonished that an untutored child should 
have produced such pictures, 





“A little over a year ago,” remarks the Texa- 
kana (Texas) News, ‘tall, stately pines stood 
upon the spot where our bright and prosperous 
little city now stands; deer and other game 
stalked about heedlessly, little fearing the ap- 
proach of man. The iron horse approached, 
and all changed as if by a magic spell. The 
place is no longer a one-horse town, but a rail- 
road centre on the line of Texas and Arkansas. 
The sound of the church-going bell is heard; 
the children go to school; goods are sold at 





wholesale; two printing-offices are in opera- 
tion; several large and commodious saw and 
planing mills are working successfully; cotton 
comes in freely. The city now contains no less 
than 2500 souls, and its population is rapidly in- 
creasing.” 

New England farmers are complaining that 
they have a large quantity of apples on hand, 
and they think the appetites of the people do 
not crave apples as in former seasons. The 
truth is, farmers were not willing last fail to sell 
their abundant crop at a low price, which would 
have been far more profitable than storing. Ap- 
ples are as popular as ever. ¥ 





A gentleman who had — in an evening’s 
recreation at the Boston Museum found, on 
dressing the next morning, a gold watch hang- 
ing to the button of his frock-coat. He then re- 
membered that when he stooped to put on his 
overshoes as he was leaving the Museum, he felt 
a sudden pull at his coat. Evidently the chain 
had caught in the button at that time, as he afv- 
erward put on his overcoat, and passed out. A 
paragraph in the newspapers relating the cir- 
cumstances brought the owner of the watch, 
who had felt the jerk as he was leaving the Mu- 
seum, and afterward, missing his watch, sup- 
posed it was stolen. 


In an article upon the prevalence of typhoid 
fever among the upper classes, the London Lan- 
cet says: 

“While typhus commits its ravages among the 
poor, the destitute, and the overcrowded portions of 
the community, the case is far otherwise with typhoid 
fever, which, while it is no respecter of persons, af- 
—s all classes and occurring in almost all climates, 
prevails to a remarkable extent among the upper and 
well-to-do sections of society. One reason of this 

robably is that the big baronial halls, the large and 
ane country-seats and town-houses of the 
wealthy classes, as well as the less pretentious dwell- 
ings occupied by the classes beneath these in rank 
are generally old, and too often badly constructed an 
indifferently drained.” 


The sad fate of a Mrs. Mills, of Cincinnati, 
teaches a lesson of the need of care in regard to 
fires, and of presence of mind in emergencies. 
Mrs. Mills had been an invalid for some weeks, 
but feeling better one day, commenced cutting 
a dress pattern, She was in front of the grate, 
her back to the fire, and her first consciousness 
of danger was the flames leaping over her shoul- 
ders. It would have been but the work of a 
moment to snatch a blanket from the bed and 
smother the flames; but her presence of mind 
was completely gone. She rushed, screaming, 
dowr “tairs, the flames increasing at each step. 
She attempted to reach the cistern, but fell to 
the floor, a blazing heap. The servant, the only 
person in the house, was too frightened to ren- 
der any aid. Mrs. Mills’s screams brought the 
neighbors, but not until every article of cloth- 
ing was burned off the poor woman. At last 
accounts little hope of her recovery was enter- 
tained. 

“Jerusalem, my glorious home,” a hymn well 
known, and a favorite, has the following aspect 
when translated into Chinese: 

“ Yise-lu-sah-leng. Yise-lu-sah-len 
Dining jis peoges 
Ling-eong z-’eo kyi-z we tao, 
Peh ngo ziu gyi en-we ?” 

One stanza will probably be sufficient for the 

majority of our readers. 





Every effort made to trace the whereabouts 
of little Charley Ross fails to reach any thing 
definite. A short time ago a hat was found in 
the vicinity of Trenton, New Jersey, under cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the belief that it 
was the one worn by the child when he was kid- 
naped. Long ago word was sent to Mr. Ross by 
the abductors that all the boy’s clothing had 
been destroyed excepting the hat, which was 
lost from the carriage the day he was carried 
away. The hat recently found has been sent to 
the father, but he says it is not the one worn by 
his son. 





The snug little sum of £100,000 has come into 
the hands of the trustees of the London Royal 
Academy, the interest of which is to be spent in 
advancing sculpture 97a painting. Thirty-four 

ears ago Sir Francis Chantrey, sculptor, died, 

eaving a splendid fortune to his widow for life, 
and at her death to be devoted to artistic uses, 
The widow recently died, at the age of seventy. 





Russian journals announce that fourteen wom- 
en, trained as assistant surgeons under the 
charge of the Ladies’ Committee of St. Peters- 
burg, completed the three years’ course of pre- 
scribed studies last December, and are prepared 
for practice. The Society for Aiding Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers also gives notice to the va- 
rious localities which may have need of the as- 
sistance of these medical women to make appli- 
cation to its central office at St. Petersburg, stat- 
ing the terms they are prepared to offer for their 
services. The society believes that henceforth 
there will be a steady supply from year to year 
of these practitioners. The subsequent career 
of these medical women will be watched with 
much interest. 





Among the romances of war comes one from 
Paris. An officer of the First Empire, aged sev- 
enty-eight, who has for forty-one years been liv- 
ing on the modest pension of eight hundred 
francs a year, having been compelled recently to 
enter the Hopital Necker, was discovered to be 
alady. Her name is De Senkeisen, and the se- 
eret being out, she readily related her history. 
Her grandfather, the Baron von Senkeisen, was an 
officer in the Bavarian army, Bavaria being then 
in alliance with France. She was fourteen years 
old when her father, Colonel Von Senkeisen, 
died, and her grandfather, from some inexplica- 
ble caprice, compelled her to enter one of the 
regiments of his division, She became after- 
ward an officer of the second class in the admin- 
istration of the hospitals, but in 1830 re-entered 
upon active service, and went to Algeria, In 
1833 she was naturalized as a Frenchman, and 
obtained a retiring pension. She has congratu- 
latory letters from Marshais Berthier, Augereau, 
and Suchet, and from General Dupont, testifying 
to her bravery and good services. Her voice 
and countenance are quite of the manly type. 
She received the medal of St. Helena during the 
Second Empire. 
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Fig. 1.—PassemMentertr BorverR ror DRESSES 
4 >, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Knitted, Crochet, and Netted Fanchon for Elderly Lady. 


Tuts fanchon consists of a foundation rounded off in the middle of 
It is worked with 
white split zephyr worsted afd coarse steel knitting-needles in an 


the front and in the back and 


Passementerie Bor- 
der for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2. 


THEsE borders are 
made partly of fine black 
silk round cord and part- 
ly of black silk soutache, 
and are ornamented 
with blue steel beads. 


Bonnet Frames, 
Figs. 1-6. 


ItLusrrations Figs, 
1-6 show several stylish 
bonnet frames for the 
spring. 


ending in scarfs. 


open-work design, and is bordered 


on the outer edge with several rounds 


crocheted with white and blue 
zephyr worsted. 


ruffle on the foundation in the 
die of the back. 





big. 5.—Bonnet 
FRAME. 


Fig. 1.—Biack Casume 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and ey see Supple- 


ment, No. IV., 


are worked in netting with 
white worsted and blue filling 
silk, and with bows of blue 
silk ribbon. Fig. 53, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern for the 
foundation of the fanchon. — 
Begin in the middle of the 
back with a foundation of 8 st. 
(stitch), and on these knit, in 
rounds going back and forth, 
as follows: Ist round.—All 
purled. 2d round.— Always 
alternately k. 3 together (knit 


three stitches together), on the, 


next st. work 1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purled), 1 k. Repeat 
these two rounds always alter- 
nately, but the foundation fig- 
ures should come transposed. 
It should be observed, besides, 
that the wrong side of the knit- 
ting forms the right side of the 
work. In order to shape the 
fanchon, widen or narrow on 
the outer edge according to 
the pattern, and for the scarfs 
cast on the requisite number 
of st. anew on both | sides. 
After finishing the foundation, 
border it on the outer edge 
with four rounds crocheted as 
follows: Ist round. — With 
white worsted work always al- 
ternately 1 se. (single crochet) 
on each edge st. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
upper two veins of the next st. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
pass over 1 st. 8d round.— 
2 sl. (slip stitch) on the next 
2 st. in the preceding round, 
1 sc. on the following st., * 1 
ch., 5 de, (double crochet) on 
the middle one of the next 3 
ch., 1 ch., 1 se. on the middle 
one of the next 3 ch., and re- 
peat from »*; finally, instead 
of 1 sc., work 1 sl. on the first 
sc, in this round. 4th round. 
—With blue worsted, * 1 sc. 
on the middle one of the next 
5 de. in the preceding round, 
4 ch., 1 se, on the next sc., 


The trimming is 
formed by a strip knitted in an open- 
work design, which is arranged in a 





igs. 24-27. 


split 


mid- 


The fanchon is 
trimmed, besides, with ruches, which 






Fig. 3.—Bonnert Frame. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Boy From 
2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet Frame. 


Fig. 1.—Croax For Girt rrom 6 To 8 Fig. 2.—Cioax For Grrv From 6 To 8 


Years otp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Years oLrp.—Front.—[(See Fig. 1.] 



















For pattern and description see 


ment, No, XL, 


igs. 1-5. 


igs. 48-5. 


4 ch., and repeat from *, 
For ‘the ruffled strip on 
the middle of the back of 
the fanchon make a foun- 
dation of 100 st., and go- 
ing back and forth on 
these, knit as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternate- 
ly t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together. 2d 
round.—All knit plain. 
8d round,—* Twice al- 
ternately 1 k., t. t. 0., 
then four times k, 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o.,1k., t.t. 0., 
and repeat from *. Re- 
peat the second and third 
rounds nine times, but at 





Fig. 2,—PassEMENTERIE Borper For Dresses, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





Knittep, Crocuet, AND Netrep FANOHON FOR 


ELpERLY Lapy. 


Supple- 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 53. 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
igs. 48-51 


ment, No. XL, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 to 5 YEARS 
OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 221.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, 6-16. 


Frias. 1-3.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet Frame. 
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the end of each round narrow 1 st. 
edge of the strip, and are finished with one round crocheted with blue 
split zephyr worsted as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the foun- 
dation st. above the next hole, 4 ch. 
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Fig. 4.—Bonnet FrAme. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 


For 
plement, No. IIL., 


7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


attern and description see Sup- 
gs. 17-23. 





The foundation st. form the under 


Gather the finished strip on the 
upper edge and on the ends, and sew 
it to the under edge of the foundation 
from the middle to * on both sides, 
as shown by the illustration. 
netted ruche, which is single partly, 
and double in the middle of the frout, 
as shown by the illustration, work a 
foundation of the requisite length with 
white zephyr worsted on a mesh sev- 
en-eighths of an inch in circumference, 


For the 





Fig. 6.—Bonnet 
Frame. 


Fig. 2.—Briack CasHmMerE Dorman. 
Front.—([See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 24-27. 


net four rounds, and edge the 
strip on both sides with a 
round worked with blue fill- 
ing silk. Lay the finished 
strip in double box - pleats, 
and sew it on the fanchon 
as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, set on the bows of 
blue silk ribbon. 


Black Sicilienne Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 225. 

Turs black Sicilienne fichu 
is furnished with scarfs, which 
are crossed in the back and 
tied in front, as shown by the 
illustrations. ‘The trimming 
consists of beaded passemen- 
terie borders seven -eighths 
of an inch and two inches 
wide, beaded passementerie 
fringe three inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and a bow of gros 
grain ribbon two inches and 
a half wide. To make the 
fichu cut of black velvet one 
piece from Fig. 30, Supple- 
ment, and two pieces from 
Fig. 33. Cut. of Sicilienne 
two pieces each from Figs. 
81 and 32, lengthening the 
scarfs twenty-eight inches in 
the direction of the arrow- 
heads. Line the fronts and 
side forms with lustring, and 
the collar with Sicilieune. 
Having joined the fronts and 
side forms according* to the 
corresponding figures, run the 
material and lining together 
on the under and side edges, 
join the scarfs from 62 to 63 
and from 63 to 64 with Figs. 
30 and 31, and face them on 
the outer edge with a strip 
of the material an inch and 
a quarter wide. Join the 
neck from 62 to 63 with the 
collar, which has first been 
sewed up from 65 to 66, and is 
closed in the back with hooks 
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and eyes. Turn down the corners of the collar on the outside 
along the dotted line, and sew a box-pleated ruche on the collar. 
Trim the fichu as shown by the illustrations, and fasten belt pieces 
from * to : on Fig. 31, which are closed in the back underneath 
the scarfs with buttons and button-holes. 


Apron for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 

Tus white batiste apron is embroidered in chain stitch with 
red Turkish cotton. ‘To make it cut of batiste one piece each 
from Figs. 28 and 29, Supplement, taking the material double, 
however, in cutting from Fig. 29. Having sewed up the apron 
on the shoulders from 58 to 59, hem it narrow on the under and 
back edges, face it on the neck and armholes with a strip of the 
material seven-eighths of an inch wide, and pleat it as indicated 
on the pattern, Embroider the apron as shown by the illustra- 
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Apron ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see description. 


tion, furnish it with a shirr on 
the neck, and set it on the em- 
broidered belt, which is closed 
in the back with a button and 
button-hole. 


Apron for Girl from 
to 6 Years old. 


Tuis gray linen apron is 
cut in points on the outer edge, 
bound with red worsted braid, 
and trimmed with soutache of 
the same color, Cut the apron 
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Apron ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28 and 29. 


from Figs. 34 and 35, No. VII., of the present Supplement; 
the dotted line on Fig. 34 indicates the outer edge of the apron. 


Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 

Tuts apron is mdde of white muslin, and trimmed with a 
braiding of black soutache. ‘To make the apron join on the 
piece turned down in Supplement on Fig. 34, and cut one piece 
from this pattern, paying no attention to the dotted line given. 
Fig. 35 gives the pattern for the pockets. Pleat the apron, 
bringing < on @, face it on the outer edge with a strip of the 
material seven-eighths of an inch wide, and trim the apron and 
pockets with braiding. Sew the pockets on the apron along 
the straight line from 67 to 68. Set the apron on the belt, 
which is trimmed with braiding, and fasten the ends of the 
shoulder-straps on the belt, 





GERMAN BEDROOMS. 


ET us penetrate, so far as may be permissible, into the bed- 
rooms of a German family, or, at least, let us take one of 
them. And here dismay will fall upon your senses. Where is 
the mahogany or maple, or the pretty light polished wood, or 
the delicate enameled ditto? where the ample wardrobe, with 
its long panels of looking-glass, cedar shelves, drawers that slide 
noiselessly in and out, and various convenient contrivances ? 
where the solid chest of drawers with marble top, the pretty 
white toilette covers, and polished handles? Where is the ob- 
ligatory wash-stand, with its vast ewers and basins (only to gaze 
at which is refreshment), the china matching your chintz or 


curtains, and contrasting well with the cool marble slabs on 
which stand your water bottles and glasses and sponges and 
brushes? Where are the baths? where the japanned pails, the 
water cans, the bath towels? My friends, let us not look for 
these things. Are there not plenty of public baths, better than 
all your private scrubbings and tubbings? Side by side stand 
two little beds. You wonder, as you look at them, how people 
cast in the heroic mould double up their joints so as to fit into 
these Lilliputian receptacles. You think vaguely that it would 
not be well to be sick of a fever in such a bed. There is a 
huge wedge or sloping mountain of horse-hair at the head of 
each couch, and on the top of it are two vast pillows, so that 
lying down seems an impossibility; and this may account for 
the shortness of the general contrivances. There will be a good 
spring mattress, with a horse-hair one atop of it; the sheets will 





Apron For Grr From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 34 and 35. 


not be tucked in; the quilted 
coverlet will be scanty ingits 
proportions. To one not to 
the manner born it is detesta- 
ble; and not less so to have 
piled on the top of you an im 

mense plumeau, or bag stuffed 
with down, under which you 
will groan and perspire until 
suffocation causes you to fling 
it off in your sleep. You will 
awake again presently very 
chilly, the miserable mockery 
of a quilt lying upon the 
ground beside the voluminous 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sicitiexnn Ficav.—Bacn.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Brack Siormiense Ficav.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.} 
For pattern see Supplement, No. WI., Figs. 30-38. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 30-33. 
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plumeau, and your night will be spent in alter- 
nately casting off and gleaning together again 
your bed furniture. Each time you turn in your 
sleep you will feel the cold air rushing in on all 
sides; and a confused nightmare sense of ava- 
lanches, water-falls, and giaciers, according to 
how the plumeau falls, the coverlet glides, and 
the sheets resolve themselves into rope, will make 

our night hideous. The result of which will 
Se if you are abiding within those borders, that 
you will forthwith send for a carpenter and or- 
der a bed according to your dimensions, with 
blankets and sheets that will tuck in, and a pil- 
low which will not persist in propping you up 
at an angle of forty-five. 

The barely necessary (according to German 
ideas of necessity) is all that you must hope to 
find in the sleeping apartments. Frugality, the 
Alpha and Omega of German home life, forbids 
even the tin tacks and the pink lining for which 
you would fain bargain. ‘‘Why should one 
spend money on marble and mahogany, when 
delft and deal will do as well?” a matron re- 
monstrated. ‘It is not necessary that I should 
see the length of my petticoats, the sweep of my 
train, the dimensions of my pouf in a long glass. 
I can look at myself just as well in a little mir- 
ror set upon a chest of drawers as in a fine toi- 
lette glass draped in lace and muslin. No wom- 
an’s face is more than a foot square. And why 
should I squander my husband's substance in 
tin tacks and glazed lining? ‘The lace and the 
muslin cost money to wash, a woman’s wage, 
a woman’s food: the pink lining will fade; it 
must be renewed. My chest of painted drawers 
does just as well as your frivolous dressing-table, 
with its frippery and finery and china pots and 
ring-stands and smelling-bottles ; they [the draw- 
ers} require no washing, or ironing, or starching, 
and, after all, who would there be to see it? No 
one but my husband, who would scold me well, 
and never cease grumbling at my extravagance. 
Dark window-blinds, well-covered cotton cur- 
tains, a strip of bedside carpet, and a few chairs 
are enough for any one’s wants.” 





FEMININE DRESS IN EGYPT. 
Br THOMAS W. KNOX. 


HILE in Egypt last year I received a let- 
ter from an American lady, in which I was 
thus commanded : 

‘*How do the Egyptian women dress? I 
want to know all about it; and if you don’t tell 
me, you shall never be forgiven.” 

To hear, under such circumstances, is to obey. 
Before receiving that letter I had contented my- 
self with looking at the pretty faces of the Egyp- 
tian women, for many of them are pretty, and 
are not very carefully veiled when out of sight 
of Moslem men. They are rather vain of their 
beauty, and thus unlike their sex in all other 
coyntries, and of late years many of them keep 
the word of promise to the ear but break it to 
the hope by wearing veils of such a light texture 
that the features are clearly discernible through 
it. This is particularly the case with the ladies 
of the Khedive’s harem. Of course all these la- 
dies are beautiful—you can hardly suppose that 
a Khedive would maintain any others in his fam- 
ily—and their veils reveal their beauty to who- 
ever is rude enough to look at them. It is not 
considered polite to look at Moslem ladies when 
out for a promenade; at any rate such is the 
Koran’s injunction to the faithful, and they are 
generally careful to observe it. But I was of 
the infidel race, could not read the Koran, and 
furthermore was carried away by that fatal at- 
tribute of my sex, curiosity. What wonder, 
then, that I violated the Egyptian code of eti- 

uette, and embraced every opportunity to see 
the faces of the Oriental beauties ? 

On the receipt of that letter I invoked the aid 
of an American lady residing in Cairo, and set 
about the study of Egyptian fashions. Here is 
the result : 

The Egyptian women nga | considerable 
taste in their dress, quite as much as one could 
expect in a country where there is very little 
change of fashion from year to year. 

They wear a chemise, with very full sleeves 
reaching to the wrist, and it may be of cotton, 
linen, muslin, or silk. It is generally white, but 
not always so; sometimes the material is striped 
with red or yellow, sometimes it is all red, or 


loose and 


ments of the wearer. Then comes a pair of very 
wide trowsers, such as we see in pictures; they 
are fastened around the waist by a running 
string, and the lower ends are fastened in the 
same way just below the knee. The trowsers 
are made very so that when fastened in 
the way described they hang down to the feet. 
They are of colored, striped, worked, or plain 
material, and may be of silk, cotton, or muslin, 
ago the taste and ability of the wearer. 


next article of is @ vest or wrap- 
Ph wrens py Dy It fits 
ne ; 


the strict rule of the Orient, this gar- 
ment should reach to the floor when the wearer 
stands erect, but many ladies wear it in the form 
of b loose datas Goatiiog, aniy $0 tho waist, cod 
gathered in rather loosely. For the girdle a 
shawl or embroidered kerchief is folded diago- 
nally and passed around the waist, the ends be- 
ne loosely in such a way that they are 
not visi The sleeves of the vest are made 
much longer than the arm, but are cut open be- 
low the wrist so that they do not interfere with 
the movements of the hands. Sleeves not much 
unlike them are sometimes the fashion in Occi- 
dental countries. 
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Outside of the foregoing they wear a long 
dress or caftan of cloth, silk, or velvet, entirely 
open in front, hanging loosely, open at the sides 
like the vest, but having sleeves that reach only 
to the wrist. It is sometimes plain, but is more 
generally embroidered with gold thread or color- 
ed silk, and it should be of sufficient length to 
trail on the floor when the wearer walks about. 
Sometimes a short jacket or sacque of the same 
material as the above garment, and embroidered 
in a similar manner, is worn instead of the caf- 
tan, particularly in the warm weather, when the 
latter would be too heavy. 

The shoes are of red morocco, pointed and 
turned up at the toes. Stockings or socks are 
not generally worn, but in place of them the 
Egyptian ladies make use of slippers that fit 
quite closely. The outer shoes are large enough 
to go on over the slippers, and whenever a lady 
has occasion to step off the carpet or matting of 
the inner rooms of the house, she thrusts her 
feet into the large shoes, or into pattens or clogs, 
that elevate her four or five inches, and thus lift 
her skirts from the ground. These pattens are 
very difficult to manage, and give the wearer an 
awkward, mincing gait. Adult novices find them 
especially inconvenient, In the few times I at- 
tempted to wear them I think I was never able 
to walk more than a dozen steps without falling 
down and bringing my head so near them as to 
illustrate the French proverb, Les extrémes se 
touchent. 

The hair is cut short over the forehead, and 
hangs on each side of the face to a level with the 
chin. The rest of the hair is combed so as to 
hang down the back, and it is divided into braids. 
These are from eleven to twenty-five, according 
to the wearer's taste, but the number is always 
uneven, since the Egyptian ladies share the be- 
lief of Rory O’More, as recorded in the familiar 
song. Each braid sustains three cords of black 
silk, and to the cords are attached beads or scales 
of coral, gold, or silver, and sometimes pearls, or 
even diamonds. Coins are attached to the ends 
of the cords, and the general effect is not un- 
pleasant. The cords are sometimes attached to 
a band of silk concealed by the hair, and when 
thus arranged, they can be removed without any 
disturbance of the braids. ‘The metal or other 
ornaments begin just at the base of the neck, and 
the cords terminate about a foot further down. 
Among the lower classes other ornaments are 
attached to the head, and hang down over the 
forehead and at the side of the face, and some- 
times there is such a profusion of them as to 
make you think a whole jewelry store has start- 
ed on its travels. There was a pretty Egyptienne 
who used to peddle oranges around the hotel 
where I stopped. Her entire head was span- 
gled around with little plaques of gilded silver 
that rattled as she moved, and made a brilliant 
effect when she stood or walked in the sunshine, 

The head-covering of an Egyptian lady con- 
sists of a fez or tarboosh—the little red cap with 
a silk tassel, which is worn from one end of Mo- 
hammedom to the other. A kerchief of colored 
muslin or crape is wound around the fez, and 
forms a turban something like that worn by the 
men, but higher and more conical. On the top 
of the turban they frequently place a sort of in- 
verted saucer of gold or silver gilt, embossed or 
in filigree-work, and ornamented with precious 
stones or imitations of them. Every Egyptian 
lady that can afford the expense has a supply of 
diamonds, often of a very poor quality, and those 
who have not the genuine stones make a display 
of artificial ones. Vanity and envy are not un- 
known in the land of the Pharaohs, but what can 
you expect of a people who have never been in 
New York or London, and can not read our lan- 


guage ? 

So much for the in-door dress—the ‘‘ at home” 
costume. Let us follow our lady out of the 
house and into the street. Outside of what we 
have seen her wearing, she puts on a loose gown 
with very wide sleeves, and of rose, pink, or vio- 
let silk. Then she dons her veil, a strip of 
white muslin covering the face below the eyes, 
and reaching almost to the ground. The corners 
are attached to a band that passes around the 
head, and the middle is kept well up over the 
nose by a narrow strip that goes over the fore- 
head and is fastened to the encircling band. 
Then she puts on, if she is married, an outer 
covering of black silk, that conceals every thing 
except the white veil and the eyes above it. An 
unmarried lady wears a similar garment of white, 
not black, silk, or she may wear a shawl instead 
of it. This outer garment is exceedingly incon- 
venient for a pedestrian excursion, and its use is 
obligatory only when the promenade is not to be 
made on foot. 

For an out-door excursion the shoes give way 
to morocco boots, at least in theory. But the 
customs of Europe are gaining ground in the 
Orient to the extent that many ladies of Cairo 
and Constantinople have adopted the French 
boot, and discard the Oriental one altogether. 
Even in Damascus, the stronghold of Islam, and 
far more fanatical than the other cities of the 
Orient, the French boot has found a foot-hold 
(joke poor and not intentional), and its popu- 
larity is increasing. And this may be a good 
place to remark that the ladies of the Khedive’s 
family get a great many of their fashions from 
Paris, and very often the yashmak, or veil, is al- 
most the only thing about them of a truly Ori- 
ental ‘ype. And this veil is not the muslin one 
that I have described, but the light Turkish veil, 
descending only a little below the chin, and wound 
loosely about the face. I was told that the Khe- 
dive some time since authorized his ladies to 
throw aside the veils and appear in public after 
the Occidental manner. But they refused to do 
so, as an unveiled woman is considered very im- 
modest according to Moslem tradition and cus- 
tom. 

When our lady, whose costume we have been 
examining, goes out for a promenade, she gen- 





erally rides upon a donkey. Of late years car- 
riages have intruded upon the donkey's domain, 
and the natives use them considerably, but the 
patient animal is still regarded with respect, and 
is a fashionable beast of burden. The saddle 
for Egyptian ladies’ use is high and broad, and 
covered with a small carpet, and our heroine is 
seated astride, with both feet in the stirrups. 
She appears to sit very high above the animal’s 
back, and in danger of falling off, but is really 
quite safe and secure. The donkeys are trained 
to their work, and move along very easily, with 
a motion that inspires confidence in the rider. 
There is always a man on one, and frequently 
on each, side of the beast, and he is very watch- 
ful, knowing the trouble that would come to him 
should any accident befall his precious charge. 
Generally all the ladies of a single harem go out 
together, so that the sight of two, three, or four 
persons thus equipped is more frequent than that 
of one glone. Ido not mean that all the women 
of a single group are necessarily wives of one 
man; they may be his wives’ sisters or mother ; 
in fact, the same relationship may exist as among 
the feminine members of an English or American 
family. Many Mohammedans are monogamous, 
and the notions of the Occident in regard to plu- 
rality of wives are every year becoming more and 
more in vogue through the Orient. Many of the 
Cairene gentlemen have their mothers and sis- 
ters in their families, and some few have their 
mothers-in-law. It is proper to remark that the 
views of the Orient on the mother-in-law ques- 
tion do not differ materially from those of the 
Qecident. 

A lady in her out-cf-door dress, and mounted 
on a donkey, appears far more like a bale of 
goods than like a human being. Especially is 
this the case if a slight wind is blowing and she 
is riding against it, or if the air is still and she 
rides faster than a walk, The silken wrapper is 
puffed out like a balloon, and sometimes appears 
to be three or four feet in diameter. At my first 
view of a private harem taking its promenade, 
I — a friend what those donkeys were laden 
with. 

‘*The most valuable goods in Cairo,” he re- 
plied. ‘* Without them Egypt would soon cease 
to exist.” 

**Really!” I said. ‘‘ And what are they ?” 

Before he could answer, one of the bundles 
turned in my direction, and I saw a pair of lus- 
trous black eyes above a veil. I was enlighten- 
ed, and had no more questions to ask. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Oxra Sovr.—To one gallon of water cut up two 
double handfuls of okra; half an hour afterward add 
one handful of Lima beans, three small tender squash- 
es, a piece of fresh meat, or a fowl boiled till well 
done. One hour before you take it up put in five large 
tomatoes, or a pint of small ones, peeled and sliced, 
and when almost done put in a lump of butter, rolled 
in flour. Season with salt and pepper. Do not let it 
be too thick. Put it on early, and only let it simmer. 

Gumso.—Take a chicken or fowl, cut it up as if to 
be fried, lay it in a pot with a spoonful of butter, just 
enough to brown it a little; then pour as much water 
to it as will make soup enough for a small family, say 
two quarts; add a thin slice of bacon (lean as you can 
get it), a little onion chopped fine, and some parsley. 
Stew it gently from early in the morning until dinner- 
time, taking care to mash the bones of the chicken be- 
fore it is put into the pot. About twenty minutes be- 
fore the soup is ready to serve, make a thickening of a 
large table-spoonful of pounded sassafras leaves ; this 
is mixed smooth in a bowl with some of the above 
soup liquor; a little rice improves it. If your chick- 
ens are young and small, take two for the above quan- 
tity, or one large pullet, which would be equivalent. 

Veerran.e Soup ror Summer Usze.—The best soup 
may be made with little expense when vegetables are 
plentiful. Even the odds and ends of a roast will 
serve very well for a basis if no piece of fresh uncook- 
ed meat is at hand. Let the vessel in which you make 
your soup be provided with a close cover, and allow 
yourself plenty of time, so tnat the soup need only 
simmer for five or six hours, but never boil hard. As 
the water evaporates, add more, but always let it be 
boiling water, after the first, which is poured cold over 
the meat. Add vegetables according to the taste of 
your family, few coming amiss to most persons. For 
instance, a quart of ripe tomatoes, scalded and peeled, 
is not too much, but even two or three make their 
impression when more can not be obtained; a large 
handful of green corn, cut from the cob ; another of 
young tender okra; and yet another of Irish pota- 
toes, peeled and cut into small pieces; and lastly, a 
handful of small Lima beans. Season cautiously with 
salt and pepper, remembering that more can be easily 
added at table, whereas, if you carelessly throw in too 
much of either of these condiments there is no remedy. 
In this kind of soup a pod of red pepper is regarded as 
preferable seasoning to black, the pod not to be broken. 
Let the cook be careful to stir the soup frequently, lest 
the vegetables stick to the bottom and burn. Skim 
carefully, and dish up hot, In the far South, where 
this soup is made to perfection, they let the vegetables 
cook so thoroughly as to form an ble 
mass, and strain it, moreover, so that the flavor is left 
without their substance. Sassafras may also be used 
as thickening, but the okra is sufficient of itself, pro- 
vided there be enough of it. For this purpose the 
buds of the sassafras are gathered in the early spring, 
while full of sap, and being dried, can be kept for use 
indefinitely. 

To Baxe a Car’s Hzav.—Boil the head, after being 
well cleaned, until all the bones may be easily drawn 
out. Lay the pieces of meat on a dish, and cut them 
into small pieces. Season with Cayenne pepper, mace, 
cloves, nutmegs, parsley, onions, 8 } and 
a little thyme, a small bit of each chopped up fine. 
Sprinkle over it salt to your taste. Lay some lumps 
of butter over it, and as much water as will cover 
it; then put it in the oven, and when baked tender 
take the meat out, adding half a pint of Madeira wine 
to the gravy; also three or four eggs must be beaten 

up with the butter, and added to the gravy, which 
must then be thickened over the fire. Keep it stirring 
during this part of the process, and then pour it hot 
over the meat, which may then be served. 

Foror-Mrat ror Cair’s Heap on Sovrs.—Half a 
pound of lean bacon, half a pound of fresh beef suet 
cut fine, a few eweet herbs shredded, a little mace, pep- 
per and salt, the yolks of two eggs well beaten, and a 








slice of veal, all these ingredients to be and 
blended together. Make them up into little balls with 
your hand, and fry. They garnish a dish handsomely, 
and are appetizing. i 


To make a Wuire Frioasser.—Take two chickens, 
cut them up, and lay them in your skillet with two 
slices of lean ham, two small eschalots, and a few 
blades of mace. Then season your fowls with pepper 
and salt. Add a little water to the other things, so 
that you can just see it among your chickens. When 
about half done add half a pint of cream and a lump 
of butter the size of a walnut, rolled in flour. Keep 
the. fricassee constantly stirring till done. 





“WHEN SPARROWS BUILD.” 


O you remember a tale in a certain old-fash- 
ioned story-book, popular in its day as are 
any of Lewis Carroll’s or Knatchbull-Hugessen's 
nowadays, the childish hero of which is repre- 
sented in a chronic and most unenviable state 
of indecision as to which of the four seasons he 
liked best? In spring the never-to-be-satisfied 
infant wished it were ‘‘ always spring;” and so 
on with summer, autumn, and winter in their 
respective turns. Well, for my part, though I 
fully appreciate the delights of skating, sliding, 
and snow-balling, though I more than appreciate 
the pleasure of sitting under if not my own fig- 
tree, at least a gooseberry-bush in which I have 
full proprietary rights, I must confess my prefer- 
ence is given to that pleasant season when, after 
the long death-like silence of winter, the birds 
begin to revisit us, and having engaged lodgings 
from the trees, their Jandlords set about prepar- 
ing for their reception by decking their abodes 
with the freshest and sweetest of greenery. . 

Spring it was when the little domestic drama 
to which these pages relate acted itself out—nev- 
er mind how many years n unusually mild, 
genial spring too, which covered the land prema- 
turely with verdure, and caused every hawthorn 
hedge and ivied cranny to resound with the twit- 
ter-twitter of birds seeking their mates. The 
scene was one of England’s vaunted homes, a 
large Elizabethan structure, half house, half cas- 
tle, wholly beautiful and picturesque in its sur- 
roundings, and situated in the lovely county of 
Hants—a house with its famed gallery of Old 
Masters, its exquisite park and landscape gar- 
dens, its pineries and hot-houses, its tiny lake and 
winding silver river. 

It is dark, past nine, and none of the guests in 
yonder brilliantly lighted room can see us, though 
we can see them. Look there, in that far corner; 
what do you see? A man and a woman, two 
evils which unfortunately attract each other— 
@ great stalwart, sunburnt, ruddy-bearded man, 
talking eagerly, earnestly, with folded arms and 
clouded brow, to a woman who is looking into 
his face with a strangely pitying gaze, and a 
filmy half-tearful expression in her blue eyes—a 
fair, queenly woman, with grand white sloping 
shoulders, and arms round and perfect as sculp- 
tured Carrara marble. What 4s it—a rejected 
suit or a lover’s quarrel? But stay; she raises 
her white left hand half absently to pluck a faded 
flower from an exotic beside her, and on the 
third finger glistens—what ought not to be there, 
or, being there, should not have been forgotten— 
a tiny band of gold, a wedding-ring. Ah, false 
friend, false wife, shame on you! Shame! Soft- 
ly, my friend; they will hear you. Are you one 
of those who have so low an opinion of your kind 
as to hold that friendship, pure and true, can not 
exist between a man and a woman without evil 
creeping in like the serpent in Eden? Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. My estimate of myself and my 
brethren is higher, ay, and juster, than yours, 
There is no love-making, however, in this case, 
or if there be, it is vicarious, and Ethel Paget is 
as true a wife to Maitland Paget, Esq., late M.P. 
for the county of Hants, and as good a mother 
to four little Pagets of various ages and sizes, 
as ever vowed to love, honor, and obey at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Play the eavesdrop- 
per a little longer, and your doubts will be set at 
rest. He speaks. 

‘* Mrs. Paget, you have been very good to me, 
very; but it’s all over now. I know from her 
own lips to-night what I have sometimes thought, 
but shrank from allowing myself to believe— 
Clarice does not care for me.” 

**Clarice is very foolish, very petulant’; but 
indeed, indeed, I think you wrong her, Major 
Vaughan.” 

‘“*Then why, why,” with an impatient move- 
ment of the great shoulders, ‘‘ did she trifle with 
me? Why did she do every thing she knew I 
disliked? I dare say you think me a jealous 
brute, Mrs. Paget, but it drives me mad to see 
her go on as she does with that young Percy, 
d—n him! I beg your pardon”—very humbly 
—‘T forgot what I was saying. You know [ 
would give my very heart’s blood for her, and 
she—well, sometimes she seemed to care for me, 
when we were alone; before Ae came, I almost 
thought she did; and now before strangers she 
treats me as—as she has done to-day—as if there 
had never been any thing between us. I can't 
stand it, Mrs. Paget. By Heaven, I can’t and 
won't!” 

And in his excitement he rises and strides in 
the direction of the drawing-room, his hands 
clinched and his face working, nearly over- 
throwing a rare plant in his passion, She fol- 
lows him, and lays her hand gently on his arm. 

“Major Vaughan, I am grieved for you, 
doubly grieved for Clarice. Let me speak to 
her—do let me; and all may yet be well. Poor 
little Clarice, she does not know what love she 
is throwing away. Will you let me?” 

He turns like an obedient child at the touch 
of the kind little hand, 

“Mrs. Paget, you are very good, but it would 
be useless. I believe she cares more for Harry 
Percy’s little finger” —another expletive, of which 
she takes no notice—“‘ than for me, body and 

soul; and J’ «ive both for her, God knows, He 
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m’t marry her; he can’t; for he’s engaged 
pete hn woman, and should be with her in 
town instead of philandering down here”—sav- 

‘*No, I’ve made up my mind what to 
do. I must leave this to-morrow, Mrs. Paget, 
or I shall go mad. I won’t have my happiness 
destroyed by a woman; I'll go back to Canada 
and look after my estate, settle down to farming, 
any thing!” ‘Then, the resolution in his voice 
gradually dying away: “‘Oh, Mrs. Paget, I’m 
very miserable!” 

“Jf it must be, it must,” she answers, sadly. 
«* Does she know of your intention ?” 

et 

«¢ And when do you sail?” 

“On the 30th; I see by the paper that a ves- 
sel, the Aurora, leaves Liverpool for Montreal on 
that date. I shall stay three days in London; 
can I do any thing for you ?”—trying to appear 
unconcerned—‘‘ any commissions I can exe- 
cute? I assure you I am an excellent judge of 
ladies’ requirements.” 

She shakes her head. 

“ And if—” she asks, hesitatingly. 

**Tt is all over indeed, Mrs. Paget. Stay; if 
you have any thing to write about, this address 
will find me until the Aurora sails.” 

And he scribbles a few words in a pocket- 
book, tears out the leaf, and gives it to her. As 
she takes it a sudden impulse seizes him, and 
bending low he touches the pretty white hand 
reverentially with his lips. 

**God in heaven bless you, Mrs. Paget! 
Next to my mother you are the best woman I 
have ever known.” 

Suddenly a deep silence falls on the gay com- 
pany in the room beyond ; a lady rises and goes 
to the piano, nimble fingers execute a brief weird 
prelude, and then in a full, rich, wondrously 
sweet soprano voice float out on the still evening 
air those touching plaintive words of Jean Inge- 
low’s : 

“When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 

My old sorrow wakes and cries.” 


Every word is distinctly uttered, and goes straight 
to the hearts of the listeners, and in the eyes of 
more than one there are tears. Again and again 
the sad refrain; the wail of a soul to whom re- 
pentance comes too late steals through the room, 
and echoes mournfully in the ears of those two 
in the conservatory. He listens with his head 
bowed low on his breast, and his nervous sinewy 
hands clasping each other convulsively in the ex- 
cess of his emotion, but he speaks never a word. 
She hears it impatiently, restlessly, angrily al- 
most, muttering the while, ‘‘ How could she? 
How could she have chosen that ?” 

As the last note dies away, sounding in their 
ears almost like a knell, they rise simultaneous- 
ly, and walk toward the drawing-room. 

There, you have seen enough. ‘The spell is 
broken; the tableau vanishes; and I will tell 
you the rest of the story in my own way. 


*€Oh, Major Vaughan,” cried a young lady as 
they entered, ‘‘can your Canadian ladies sing 
like that? Was it not exquisite, that song ?” 

He controlled himself with a violent effort, as 
he replied, gayly : 

“Come, come, Miss Seymour, I really can’t 
allow my countrywomen to be disparaged as you 
will persist in doing; I have heard many fine 
voices among them. As to the song—yes, it’s 
pretty” (** Pretty! Oh, my God!” to himself) ; 
**but I prefer something less doleful. Miss 
Paget is in good voice to-night.” 

“Yes; I never heard an amateur sing as she 
does; she throws so much soul, so much ex- 
pression, into her words.” 

“Yes,” said Vaughan, dryly; ‘‘I quite agree 
with you.” ~ 

Then, just as he was beginning to chafe in- 
wardly at the thought of being longer victimized 
by the young lady’s small-talk, Mr. Paget, a tall, 

rtly, happy-looking country squire, came to 

is relief, button-holed, and carried him off to 
talk Canadian politics. 

Then Miss Paget sang again Blumenthal’s 
** Message,” and Major Vaughan stood watching 
her in the doorway, stroking viciously his great 
tawny mustache. She was a fair slight girl of 
eighteen, with a profusion of wavy golden hair, 
drawn off her face, and confined by fillets in the 
old Greek fashion, which would not become 
many faces, but suited hers well; she had a del- 
icately cut profile; a small saucy nose, just the 
least bit in the world retroussé; large, defiant, 
roguish blue eyes; a sweet mutinous mouth, 
whose office should have been a sinecure, so oft- 
en did the eyes do duty for it; small pearly 
teeth; and an exquisitely moulded little figure. 
In every flash of the blue eyes, in every turn of 
the pretty head, you might read, as plainly as 
though she bore it branded on her smooth white 
brow, the hateful word coquette. Beside her, 
turning over the pages as she sang, stood a tall, 
slight, good-looking young man of three or four 
and twenty; the same Harry Percy who had 
been twice so ruthlessly consigned to perdition 
by the major, and who ought to have been not 
where he was, the recreant knight. Somehow, 
in a mutual attempt to turn over the page at the 
last verse, their fingers met; a slight pressure 
was interchanged, so slight that none but the 
jealous eyes watching the pair from the doorway 
could have detected it. Clarice drew her hand 
away with a light laugh, and then Harry, stoop- 
ing, said a few words in a low tone, which 
brought the color welling into the singer’s fair 
face, and sent Vaughan back into the conserva- 
tory with something very like an oath on his 


lips. It was a foolish little speech, one of the | 


silly little inanities of the day, with, I dare say, 
half a dozen ‘‘ awfullys” in it; but Clarice made 
the most of it—far more, Heaven knows, than 
the speaker ever intended—and, with the major’s 
eyes fixed on her (she felt he was watching her), 
she raised her eyes to young Percy’s face, flashed 














at him a glance in which a world of meaning 
was expressed, which made the poor lad’s heart 
beat faster than its wont, spoke a few words in 
a confidential tone, though they were nothing 
more than an inquiry as to whether he liked her 
song, and then, having done as much mischief 
for the time being as she could devise, looked 
across the room to find that the object of her 
coquetry had disappeared. 

Then she finished her song, and the guests 
rose to seek their respective couches. Major 
Vaughan walked up to the squire with out- 
stretched hand. 

**Good-night, Paget,” he said; ‘‘or rather 
good-by.” 

Mr. Paget raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

‘*Why, good gracious, Vaughan, you’re not 
thinking of leaving us ?” 

And then a chorus of voices feminine exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Oh, Major Vaughan, indeed you must not 
go! Remember the charades on Tuesday; you 
promised faithfully to be the Corsair, and Miss 
Paget is to do Gulnare.” 

‘*T’m very sorry,” he replied, ‘‘ but I’m really 
compelled to go. I’ve had bad news—from— 
Canada” (coloring very much; for to this brave, 
honest soldier a lie did not come glibly), ‘‘and 
my presence is urgently required there. As to 
the Corsair, Miss Seymour, I've no doubt you 
can easily supply my place. Stay; I'll find you 
a substitute. Mr. Percy, will you represent me 
and play Conrad—to—Miss Paget’s Gulnare? 
I’m sure you'll do it far better than I.” 

Then he shook hands hastily with them all, 
those friends of six weeks’ standing, who were 
so sorry to lose one who had contributed so 
largely to their amusement. When it came to 
Percy’s turn, he hesitated ; then for form’s sake, 
and to avoid — went — the —— 
ar ting; but, judging by the expression o' 
his oe T fear uaa, had it been the fashion in 
those days for gentlemen to wear rings @ da Bor- 
gia, poor Harry would have slept soundly, far 
too soundly, that night. Purposely or not, he 
left Clarice to the last, and one who stood near 
said afterward that the great brown hand trem- 
bled as he held it out to her. 

‘* Good-by, Miss Paget.” 

A commonplace farewell enough, but she bit 
her lips, and grew a shade paler as she answered, 
in her clear resolute tones, 

‘*Good-by, Major Vaughan ; we are sorry to 
lose you,” 

Vaughan held the little hand for a moment, 
and tried to look in the face for the one sign of 
penitence that should bid him stay; but it was 
averted, and its owner was regarding with great 
interest a bunch of roses on the carpet. Then 
he released her, and she, saying good-night to 
her friends, and a few more stupid, frivolous 
words to Hi Percy 4 propos of the parts they 
were to play, left the room, Mrs. Paget looking 
after her with vexed eyes, and saying to herself, 
‘* You heartless, heartless little coquette!” 


‘*May I come in, Clarice?” said Ethel Paget, 
as in dressing-gown and with slippered feet she 
stood an hour later at the door of her sister-in- 
law’s room. ‘Thrice she had knocked, and got 
no answer. ‘*Surely, surely she can not be 
asleep,” she thought. 

At the sound of her voice the door was quick- 
ly unlocked. ‘‘Oh, come in, Ethel. I had no 
idea you were there. I thought it was ay that 
tiresome little Emmy Seymour; and I could not 
stand any of her nonsense to-night, so I pretend- 
ed to be asleep.” 

“Yes, I can quite understand that,” said her 
sister, sternly; ‘‘ there has been nonsense enough 
to satisfy even you this evening.” 

** Ethel!” 

** Yes, Clarice, I have come to speak to you 
very, very seriously; but first, am I to under- 
stand that all is over between you and Maurice 
Vanghan ?” 

** You have no right to suppose that there was 
ever any thing between us, Ethel.” 

** Don’t icate,Clarry. 1 know this, that 
for the last five weeks—until—until Harry Percy 
came, you have led on Major Vaughan by word 
and look, and your unmistakable preference for 
his society, to believe that you returned the affec- 
tion you know he felt for you. Let me speak. 
You won his heart, the heart of a brave, good, 
noble man, and the passionate, earnest love which 
a man of his nature too often gives—God knows 
how, God knows why—to a woman of yours, 
who is so infatuated, so blind, so frivolous, that 
she can not appreciate it, nor distinguish between 
a wretched tawdry counterfeit and a pure, brill- 
iant, flawless gem. Don’t think that Maurice 
Vaughan has come tale-bearing to me. I no- 
ticed his misery, and spoke to him, and he sim- 
ply told me that you no longer cared for him, 
and that he still loved you—ay, Clarice, loved 
you, in spite of your wayward, heartless, child- 
ish ways—so dearly that the same roof must no 
longer continue to shelter you both. I needed 
no telling, for I saw with my own eyes this night 
my sister behaving as no young lady in decent 
society should behave, ogling and flirting and 
coquetting with—an engaged man.” 

** You shall not speak so to me, Ethel; you 
shall not. Now hear me. I did—flirt, as I 
suppose you would call it, with Major Vaughan, 
and he proposed for m*, but I did not regularly 
accept him. I told him that I would give him 
an answer before he left, but that I could not 
make up my mind so suddenly. He d sat- 
isfied ; but I expressly stipulated that it was not 
to be considered an engagement. Then Harry 
Perey came—we were children together, you 
know—and I-was glad to see him, and we walk- 
ed together a good deal, and—and— Well, we 
did talk a little nonsense, I dare say, but you 
know that’s only my way; I didn’t mean any 
thing.” 

‘*Your way! Yes, you don’t mean any thing; 
you never do.” 








**Don’t sneer, Ethel. Well, Major Vaughan 
thought proper to interfere and take me to task 
about it. I disputed his right to do so; he re- 
sented, and I then told him that he had merely 
expedited my answer, which was now ‘ No;’ that 
it probably might have been ‘ Yes,’ but that I was 
not a child to be ordered about by him; that I 
had a special horror of a jealous husband; and 
finally, that as I saw we should never agree on 
certain points, it was best that we should forget 
all that had passed.” 

** And you really care for Harry Percy?” 

**Harry Percy! Ethel, how can you? Why 
should I care for him? I'd just as soon think of 
marrying a broomstick” (which was a most un- 
kind allusion to poor Harry’s tall and somewhat 
lanky figure). ‘*No; I like to tease him—I al- 
ways have since I was five years old—and to 
make fun of the future Mrs. Harry, who has car- 
roty hair, a turned-up nose—no, it’s not the least 
bit like mine, Ethel—and heaps of money ; she’s 
a cotton-spinner’s daughter. Why, you dear old 
foolish thing, I might have had Harry any time 
these four years; but not even the prospect of 
being Lady Percy at some future day tempted 
me. I leave that honor to Miss Cottonspinner, 
who, I’ve no doubt, will fill the post with dignity. 
on *Arry Percy, I should think she'll call her- 

f. ? 


“*Oh, Clarice darling, if nothing but that silly 
quarrel keeps you apart, lay aside your pride— 
for indeed you have grievously erred—and tell 
him he need not go. Let me tell him, if you 
would rather not; he will only love and respect 
you the more for it. Will you let me?” 

The fire was nearly dead now, and the candles 
were gathering in their sockets, and out of the 
gloom came only the sullen answer, ‘‘ No.” 

**Then night, my poor little Clarry; 
poor, for you have trampled under foot the rich- 
est treasure a woman can have offered her—the 
priceless gift of a good man’s love. Stay; think 
over what I have said.. He goes to-morrow at 
dawn, so you will not see him again; but he 
will remain in town three days, and I have his 
address. So, child, if your judgment get the 
better of your pride, if on reflection you see how 
foolishly, how wrongly you have acted, say to 
me, ‘ Write,’ and oh, Clarry, how glad I shall be 
to do it!” 

Then she went up to the slight childish figure, 
swaying itself backward and forward in the rock- 
ing-chair by the fireside, with the tiny bare feet 
kicking each other, as they used to do when their 
owner was a wee, willful, petted child. ‘‘ Good- 
night, and God bless you, Clarry dear ;” and she 
stooped and kissed the girl’s forehead, and stroked 
her golden hair, but there was no responding kiss 
or blessing; and with a sigh she closed the door 
after her, and went to her own room. 

But in “‘my lady’s chamber” that night—a 
pretty little room hung with pink and white, with 
sundry proofs of feminine occupation littering 
floor and table, with the gray light of early dawn 
creeping in through the shuttered windows— 
might have been seen a young girl rocking her- 
self backward and forward in a chair by the now 
comfortless hearth, with disheveled hair, and great 
dark circles under her blue eyes, rocking herself 
to and fro in the very attitude of woe, clasping 
and unclasping her tiny fingers, and sobbing piti- 
fully to herself the while, “‘ Not love him! Not 
know what love is! Oh, Maurice, Maurice!” 

Early that morning, before any of the other 
members of the household were awake, Clarice 
left her seat, and weary, sick at heart, cramped 
in every limb, rose, and going to the mirror, 
started back at the reflection of her own face. 
Could that worn, haggard-looking woman, with 
pale cheeks and sunken eyes, be the pretty, bright, 
thoughtless Clarry of twelve hours before? She 
remembers now how she used to marvel how the 
hair of her favorite heroine, poor Mary Stuart, 
could have become gray in one night. She no 
longer wondered, and found herself, half me- 
chanically, looking at her own bright tresses, to 
see if maybe a thread or two of silver had crept 
in to mar their beauty ; but the locks that poor 
Maurice had so often praised were still yellow 
as virgin gold. She pushed the wavy mass wear- 
ily back from her brow, and with trembling fin- 
gers twisted it into a great burnished coil round 
her aching little head (the father of evil never 
put a worse idea into a woman’s head than that 
of putting the chignon monstrosity on it), a great, 
genuine, golden rope, without a hair in it that 
did not grow on the wearer’s own head ; then 
she put on her riding-habit, and leaving the room 
softly—for she would not for worlds have had 
the sharp eyes of her maid on her just then— 
stole out to the stables, and finding a sleepy help- 
er yawning over his work, desired him to put the 
saddle on her favorite hunter, Hotspur. The lad 
stared, and suggested that the horse had not been 
ridden for a week, and would be consequently, 
perhaps, rather more than she could manage. 

** Quick !” she said, impatiently ; ‘‘do as you 
are told.” 

The groom obeyed, open-mouthed with aston- 
ishment at this new freak of his young mistress’s ; 
and soon Hotspur, a splendid chestnut, snorting 
and plunging, and looking most unfit for a lady 
to ride, was brought out. Clarice sprang lightly 
into the saddle, and giving the animal a sharp 
tap of her whip, which he resented by a series 
of kicks which would have speedily unseated a 
less-experienced rider, turned his head in the di- 
rection of a long stretch of common which lay 
to the right of the park, and rode off at a sharp 
canter, the groom standing staring after her. 

** She be a wild un, she be,” he said, scratch- 
ing his sandy head and chewing a straw. 

Clarice had always been passionately fond of 
riding, and when quite a child her father had 
bought for her a pony called Blue Peter, which, 
with the services of a steady gray-haired old groom, 
was placed entirely at her disposal. Whenever 
the little lady felt herself out of temper, which 





was not infrequently, she would order this pony to 








be brought round, and, with old Thomas at her 
heels, would scamper all over the country ; and 
the old man used to declare he always knew 
when ‘‘ missy” had been “ extra rampagious,” by 
the pace she went. ‘This habit she had laid aside 
with other childish ones—not all, though, I'm 
afraid—and to-day for the first time resumed. 

On she went, the great horse flying like the 
wind, and taking hedge and ditch in his stride, 
his little mistress sitting firm as a rock in her 
saddle, with knitted brow and compressed lips. 
Onward toward the common they flew at well- 
nigh racing speed, the astonished peasants look- 
ing up from their work as they One la- 
borer, thinking, and not unnaturally, that the 
horse was running away, threw up his arms and 
darted forward in a well-meant attempt to stop 
him. To show the man that he was mistaken 
in his conclusions, and that she had still perfect 
control over her horse, Clarice foolishly slackened 
her pace, and raising her whip, gave the animal 
a smart cut with it on the flank, which was more 
than he, a naturally hot-tempered beast, would 
stand ; he kicked out violently in the middle of 
his canter ; and how it happened his rider could 
never determine, but in another second she found 
herself lying on the ground, with sundry bruises 
and scratches on her face and hands, but without 
other apparent injury, while the traitorous Hot- 
spur, with flowing tail and hanging bridle, was 
beheld galloping home in the distance. The la- 
borer who had been the indirect cause of the 
mishap hurried to the spot; he was rather sur- 
prised to find the young lady so little hurt, and 
suggested that she should rest in his cottage 
close by, while he went up to the “‘ big ’ouse” to 
inform the squire of her misfortune. But this 
Clarice would not hear of ; she was not going to 
have all the masculine occupants of the park 
coming to her rescue, as would, she knew, be the 
case were Luke Holmster to do as he proposed ; 
so she dispatched him instead to a farm-house a 
quarter of a mile off, with a request that Farmer 
Eames would lend her his tax-cart to convey her 
home. Mr. Eames shortly appeared with the 
vehicle in question, and in half an hour they 
were driving into Harley Park by one gate, just 
in time to see a party of equestrians leaving it 
by the other. A groom presently appeared lead- 
ing off the truant chestnut ; so Clarice, speedily 
divining how matters stood, jumped off the cart, 
and rushing into the house and up stairs to her 
sister’s room, there found poor Ethel weeping 
bitterly for the fate of the girl who had been a 
perpetual source of trouble and anxiety to her 
ever since she had come to the Park, but who 
was very dear to her withal. 

“Ethie, Ethie dear,” said the delinquent, ‘‘it’s 
all right. I’m not dead, though I ought to be, 
but I’m bruised all over. And look here”—in 
a piteous tone—‘‘ my new habit all torn to rib- 
bons!” holding up with a small muddy hand the 
mangled remains of one of Poole’s chefs-d euvre. 

**Never mind the habit; we'll soon get you 
another. But oh, you wicked, wicked child”— 
a kiss at each adjective—‘‘ how could you go 
galloping off on that dreadful horse without tell- 
ing any one? Maitland is awfully angry, and 
the chestnut’s to be sold, and—and—oh, Clarice 
darling, how thankful I am you're safe! But 
what possessed you to do it?” 

‘Well, Ethie dear, when I was quite a little 
girl, whenever I was in a bad temper or vexed 
about any thing, I used to mount my pony (poor 
old Peter, he died before you were married), and 
ride as fast as I could go for miles, with old 
Thomas Benson wheezing and swearing inaudi- 
bly behind me. Somehow I always returned 
good ; the motion, or the air, or something, had 
a soothing effect on me, as music had on Saul, 
or a hair-brush on Lord Byron; and to-day—” 

**To-day you felt you had been a naughty 
child, and wanted to be a good one. Was that 
it, little Clarry ?” 

**Oh, Ethel, my darling sister, I’m so dread- 
fully sorry! Ethel dear, when I felt myself fall- 
ing, I thought I should be killed; and then in 
an instant all I had done seemed to come before 
me, and I felt how wicked I had been; and, 
darling, I thought would ie be sorry when he 
heard that—” 

And the poor little thing burst into a flood of 
tears. Ethel took off the torn habit, and laid 
the little figure, still sobbing, on her bed; she 
thought it wiser to say nothing more then. At 
Clarice’s request she left the room to get her a 
cup of tea, that feminine specific for every woe, 
and on her return found the tired girl, doubly 
exhausted by fright and the previous night's loss 
of rest, sleeping soundly. She drew the curtains 
gently, darkened the room, and then went down 
stairs to square matters with the squire, who 
was, as she had said, terribly angry—angry with 
Clarice for having played one of her mad pranks, 
as he called it, and with the groom for not hav- 
ing told of it. 

Clarice slept on till late in the day, and when 
she awoke she was so bruised and stiff from the 
effects of her fall that she could not do more 
than exchange her sister’s bed for her own. 
She looked very grave and sad, poor child; but 
Ethel preferred to let her of herself approach 
the subject which was uppermost in both their 
minds. However, she appeared carefully to 
avoid all reference to yesterday's events. 

After dinner, as Ethel was sitting by the fire 
in Clarice’s room, looking dreamily into the em- 
bers, and thinking the thoughts which at such 
times often, like very angel's footsteps, tread 
softly through our brains, her reverie, half pleas- 
ant, half mournful, was broken by a voice from 
the bed: ‘‘ Come here, Ethel; I want you.” 

** Why, Clarice love, I thought you were asleep, 
you were so still.” 


**No, dear; I was only thinking. Ethie. I 


feel as if I should never sleep again until— 
Ethie, I want you to—write.” 

** What shall I write, little one ?” 

**Don’t tease; you know what I mean. Stay; 
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I will do it myself; that will be best. Bring 

me my writing-case; it’s there on that little 
table.” 

And with a restless feverish little hand she 
wrote: 

“ Harury Park, Hants, April 25. ~ 

**Dear Mavrice,—I am sorry. Come back. 

** Yours, Crarice Pacer.” 


‘There, seal it up and post it as soon as you 
can, or perhaps I shall repent,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, as she handed the missive to her sister, 
and watched her pleased face as she read it. 
**Good-night, Ethel; I shall sleep now.” 

The next day she felt quite recovered, but pre- 
ferred remaining in her own room, and to her 
great relief the guests all took their departures. 
It was impossible for the charades to take place 
with Gulnare’s face covered with scratches ; and, 
moreover, they felt themselves rather in the way, 
Mrs. Paget not being ubiquitous. I believe 
Clarice—cunning little puss—had plotted to this 
end; for when the last carriage had driven away, 
she revived amazingly, dressed, and went down 
Stairs. 

The third day she went singing and dancing 
all over the house, and at six o'clock, half an 
hour before the mail-train was due, sat herself 
down at a window overlooking the park, so that 
she might be the first to see her lover, or at least 
to hear the sound of his chariot-wheels afar off, 
so confident was she that her sammons would be 
answered in person. But the hour passed, and 
the dinner-bell rang, and still the major came 
not, She sat down and vainly tried to eat, but 
every morsel seemed to choke her ; she grew pale 
and red by turns, and finally burst into a fit of 
hysterical crying. 

** Dear me,” said the squire, who was quite 
unaccustomed to emotional displays of that de- 
scription on the part of his womenkind, ‘‘ she 
hasn't recovered that fall yet. We must have 
Dr. Stephens over to-morrow, Ethel.” 

Then Ethel, who knew too well what was the 
matter, led her away, and tried vainly to soothe 
her. Only one word did the poor child say: 
** Ethel, did you post it? Are you sure you 
did ?” 


Yes, she had posted it with her own hands; 
there could be no doubt on that head; so all 
she could say was, ‘‘ Perhaps he had missed the 
train, and would come to-morrow.” But to- 
morrow came, and the next day, and the next, 
and he came not ; nor did the post bring any an- 
swer to that pitiful little letter. And then they 
read in the Zimes that the good ship Aurora, 
outward bound, with passengers and cargo for 
Montreal, had sailed from Liverpool on the 30th 
ult., and in the list of her passengers was the 
name of Major Maurice Vaughan. Ethel saw 
the announcement, and broke it tenderly and 
lovingly to her sister; but the blow fell heavily. 
For herself, she felt hurt and angry and disap- 
pointed with Vaughan, first for humbling Clar- 
ice as he had done—for it was very humiliating 
for a Paget to have to confess herself in the 
wrong, and solicit a renewal of his suit from the 
man she had refused, only to have her letter ac- 
counted unworthy of even an acknowledgment 
—secondly, he had made her, Ethel, an unwit- 
ting accomplice in the matter, and she almost 
hated him for it. Poor Clarice was more mer- 


ciful. 

‘* He never got it. I know he never got it,” 
she said, ‘It is my own fault; I have deserved 
it all.” 


She was brave, this little girl, and she came 
of an old stock, and noblesse oblige ; so, after the 
first burst of sorrow, she accepted her burden un- 
flinchingly, and set herself to carry it as long as 
her life should last, as many another of her sex 
has done. In society she was as pleasant as 
ever, as much sought after ; but all her old flirt- 
ing coquettish ways were laid aside, and people 
began to say that there was after all no harm in 
Clarice Paget, and that they had always main- 
tained (as when did the world not prophesy tru- 
ly ?) that she would steady down as she grew 
older, and some day—who knows ?—be a pattern 
wife and mother in the county. And so, indeed, 
some of the county gentlemen seemed to think ; 
for in one week Clarice had her choice of Lord 
Wendover, with a rent-roll of £15,000 a year, 
and Sir Everard Holme, the owner of Matching- 
ham Prioxy, a house in Portman Square, and all 
that the most ambitious spinster could desire. 
But earl or commoner would she none, and the 
squire marveled much thereat, though he was 
the last person in the world to force her inclina- 
tion in such matters. 

**'The family tree will have to bear the dis- 
grace of one old maid on its branches,” the poor 
thing said to Ethel, with a sad smile and a face 
that was enough to melt a heart of stone, as Lord 
Wendover rode crest-fallen away. 

Some days after they were sitting round the 
breakfast-table, when the post-bag was brought 
in, opened by the squire, and its contents distrib- 
uted among the respective owners. There were 
one or two letters for Mrs. Paget, an official-look- 
ing document for Clarice, and the Times for the 

uire. 

“Why, Clarry child,” he said, as he tossed the 
letter to her across the table, ‘‘ who on earth is 
that from? Are you to be created a baroness in 
your own right, and is this your patent of nobili- 
ty? Or have you been entering into any political 
conspiracy that authorizes you to receive such 
formidable documents ?” 

Quickly she broke the seal and opened the en- 
velope, and there inside was her poor little letter, 
returned to her with an intimation from the Post- 
master-General that, having slipped, as letters 
sometimes do, between the folds of a newspaper, 
it had consequently been forwarded to a remote 

lace, some town in Russia with an unpronouncea- 
le name; that the receiver had returned it to the 
postal authorities; and finally, Major Vaughan's 
address being unknown, it had reached the Re- 











turned-Letter Office, and was herewith inclosed 
to the sender. Matter to this effect expressed 
in terse official language. And her letter, in- 
tended for his eyes alone, had been scanned by 
rude, unsympathizing men, and ridiculed by vul- 
gar post-office clerks! Poor Clarice had a very 
hazy idea of the working of that important branch 
of her Majesty’s service in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and little knew of what very small interest her 


epistle would be to any one but herself and one | 


other. 

‘* Well,” said the squire, eying her curiously 
over his spectacles, ‘‘ what is it?” 

‘* Nothing, Maitland; at least nothing of any 
importance—only a returned letter.” 

And she crushed it in her hand, and bent over 
her plate to hide her confusion. Ah, there was 
hope for her yet! He had not received it; she 
always knew he had not. Ethel would write to 
him, would manage it all—kind Ethel, who al- 
ways knew how best to act. 

** Returned letter, indeed! I should like to 
know who you wrote to that—” Then stopping 
short as his eye caught a paragraph in the news- 
paper, he said, sharply, ‘‘ Ethel, what ship did 
Vaughan sail by ?” 

“The Awrora,” she answered; ‘‘ why do you 
ask ?” 

‘*My God!” he cried, ‘listen to this.” And 


“NOT LOVE HIM! 


he read out hastily, all unconscious in his excite- 
ment of the gray stony face with dilated eyes and 
parted ashen lips that stared at him as he read: 
*** Our readers may remember that doubts were 
expressed by the underwriters, Messrs. Smythe, 
Allwood, & Co., as to the safety of the sailing 
vessel Aurora, which, with numerous passengers 
and a valuable cargo, left this port for Montreal 
on the 30th April last, We regret to state that 
their fears have met with the fullest confirma- 
tion, the unfortunate vessel having foundered at 
sea on or about 15th May, with every soul on 
board.—Liverpool Mercury.’ Poor Vaughan!” 
said the squire. ‘‘I am as grieved as if he had 
been my own brother. Why, Ethel! Clarice!” 
and he sprang forward in time to catch his sister 
as she fell heavily from her chair to the floor. 
He turned indignantly to his wife. ‘‘ Ethel, was 
there any thing between them? Answer me.” 
** There was,” she answered through her sobs. 
**'Then, in the name of all that’s righteous, 
why was I not told? Would I have blurted it 


out in that unfeeling manner, had I even an 
inkling how matters stood? You've killed her, 
Ethel; that’s what you've done!” 

And in all her life Ethel had never seen the 
squire look so angry or so pitiful as he did then. 
They raised the poor young thing and carried 








her—she was a light burden—to her room. She 
soon recovered from the swoon, and when she 
opened her ey2s the squire was sitting beside her 
stroking her hand. 

“*Ts it true?” she asked, faintly. 

I don’t think Mr. Paget had shed a tear for 
many a long day—he was of a very undemon- 
stretive disposition—but now the big drops 
coursed down his ruddy cheeks and trickled on 
to his brown hands as he answered : 

** Ay, it’s true enough, poor little Clarry! A 
good man has gone to his rest. I was a big 
blundering fool, a d—d ass, and be hanged to 
me! But, Clarry dear, you might have told me. 
I know I’ve been rather hard on you, little one, 
once or twice, but it will be different now; we 
will be very good to you, my poor little sister.” 

Maurice Vaughan was mourned in that house 
as never man was mourned. Even the very serv- 
ants, for whom he had always a kindly word and 
pleasant smile, grieved for him ; and somehow it 
soon became known that there was one in that 
stately home who had a better right to grieve than 
they. She could wear no outward garb of woe, 
poor little Clarice ; she could not parade her grief 
in the depth of the crape on her skirt or the num- 
ber of bugles on her bonnet, which I believe af- 
fords a certain species of consolation to some 
bereaved ones; but a desolating blight seemed 





OH, MAURICE!” 


to have fallen on her young life. She tried to 
take up her cross bravely; but it was a sorry 
load for such young shoulders, all unaccustomed 
as they were to any saye the lightest and easiest 
of burdens. 

“* If he had only heard, if he had only known,” 
she said to her sister, ‘‘ then I could have borne 
it; but—” x 

And then the words of the song so lightly 
sung, so terribly brought home to her, rang hope- 
lessly in her ears : 

“Ts there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below ?” 


Never a chink, spite of what spiritualists say— 
never a chink, - Never an opportunity of recall- 
ing the cruel words, the thoughtless mocking jest, 
when once the ears that were pained by them 
are sealed forever. Never a chink, though we 
would sometimes give half our lives if there 
were, 


She was sitting in the drawing-room, shiver- 
ing, though it was a warm summer evening, 
with a shawl wrapped round her poor shrunken 
little figure; the book she had been listlessly 
trying to read had fallen from her hand, and she 
sat looking vacantly into the dusk, thinking wea- 












rily, as she often did now, wishing that terrible 
wish which only comes to us in our extremity— 
and God help us when it does come !—that she 
might die and be at rest. 

**Only nineteen,” she moaned, ‘‘and a life- 
time of misery to be lived through. O God, 
let me die! Let me see him in another world, 
and tell him that I loved him!” 

The squire and Ethel had gone to a féte in 
the neighborhood, leaving her, as she had prayed 
to be left, alone—alone with her sorrow. | Pres- 
ently she heard the sound of wheels rattling up 
the avenue; they had come back, then, earlier 
than they had intended, and she must go and 
dress for dinner. She wrapped her shawl closer 
around her, and stooped to pick up the fallen vol- 
ume. Why was she always so cold, when oth- 
ers were complaining of the heat? Was it that 
her very heart was frozen within her? Was she 
dying? Ah, no! people only died of broken 
hearts in novels, never in real life. She would 
live to be an old, old woman, an old maid like 
Miss Everett of the Grange, who, they said, had 
been disappointed in love; and she would try to 
be kind and good to others, especially to young 
girls, and would warn them by her own example, 
as Ethel had tried to warn her. Ah, buf*warn- 
ing is so seldom successful! When folks are 
young they refuse to learn wisdom save by their 
own experience; and then sorrow is the portion 
of the old, the faded, the broken-down, not the 
inheritance of the young, the beautiful, the hope- 
ful—or so, at least, says youth. So many more 
dinners to be eaten, so many more summers to 
be lived through, perhaps thirty, forty, fifty— 
she was only nineteen—before she could earn 
the only reward she looked for, rest. No more 
happiness on earth, no more— The door softly 
opens; who comes out of the shadow? Not the 
squire, he has no beard, and, besides, the figure 
is too tall. Not the curate, who is expected to 
dinner. Pshaw, the curate is a poor, thin, over- 
worked little man, who, as Artemus Ward says, 
‘*would have to borrow an overcoat to make a 
shadow.” No overcoat required here! Not the 
doctor, Yes, it was a doctor, the physician whose 
specialty it was to cure that poor wounded little 
heart. Not— And with a great cry she springs 
forward, and is folded to the stranger’s breast. 

**Maurice! my Maurice! ‘Thank God, the 
sea has given up her dead!” 

No more cold; no more need of the shawl 
here; fling it away! 

There are some scenes with which not even a 
novelist has the right to meddle; there are some 
meetings, ay, and some partings, so sacred that 
they are best described by a hiatus; so be it with 
the present one. ‘The Aurora, with all her good- 
ly freight of human souls, had indeed gone down 
to the bottom of the sea; wives had lost their 
husbands, mothers their sons, other girls their 
lovers, but he was saved. Saved by no miracle, 
by no special interposition of Providence, which 
rescued him alone from the doomed vessel, leav- 
ing others to their fate, but by an ordinary coin- 
cidence enough. Vaughan had secured his berth 
in the Aurora, and had even sent some of his 
heavy baggage on board, when, by a fortunate 
chance, he met an old college chum, who was 
meditating a cruise in his yacht, the Mistletoe. 
He pressed Vaughan to accompany him, and 
Maurice, little caring where he went, provided 
it were out of England, readily agreed. He 
waited in London until the three days before 
mentioned had expired, and then, finding no let- 
ter to bid him stay, packed up his things and set 
off with his friend. They had made a long trip, 
and part of the time Vaughan had been danger- 
ously ill from the effects of a ducking he had had 
in rescuing one of his companions from drown- 
ing. Until his arrival in London the day before 
he had heard nothing of the loss of the Aurora, 
their English papers having, many of them, fail- 
ed to reach them. Fortunately, after the vessel 
sailed, he had written to his Canadian friends by 
the mail steamer, telling them of the change in 
his plans; so their minds were at rest about him. 
But he was greatly concerned to find that, owing 
to neglect in not striking off his name from the 
list of passengers, all his English acquaintances 
believed he had gone down with the ill-fated 
ship; he therefore took an early opportunity of 
running down to Harley Park to apprise his old 
friends (Mr. Paget's father had been his guardi- 
an) of his safety. 

I don’t know whether Clarice ever confessed 
to him how great her repentance had been, how 
sorely she had mourned for him (some young la- 
dies are reticent in the expression of their real 
sentiments toward their lovers, or are afraid of 
making themselves too cheap—which is it ?), but 
I think she must have told him a good deal; for 
not very long afterward, when Major and Mrs. 
Vaughan were walking home from church one 
Sunday morning, with old Miss Everett stalking 
stiffly on in front of them, in a poke-bonnet and 
a dress innocent of crinoline, the major turned 
to his pretty little wife with a mischievous smile, 
and said, with a comical grimace at the ungainly 
figure before them, 

‘Clarice, did you really ever expect to rival 
that ?” 

She looked up at him with a loving smile, and 
said, softly, 

“Don’t laugh at her, poor old thing! She 
has suffered all her life.” " 

And as Maurice looked at the trusting little 
figure by his side, he mentally resolved that so 
far as with him lay sorrow should dim those 
sweet bright eyes no more. 

Among the few old childish treasures which 
Clarice Vaughan took with her across the ocean 
to her husband’s home was a song with a faded 
rose between the leaves, and the trace of tears 
on its pages—a song which perhaps, some day 
in the years to come, she will show to another 
fair young girl with her hair and eyes, when she 
tells her the story of how ‘‘ the sea gave up her 
dead.” 
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_CAERNARVON CASTLE. 


HE picturesque town of Caernarvon, which 
T has been designated the “‘ boast of North 
Wales,” is beautifully situated at the mouth 
of the river Seiout, on the southeastern side 
of the Strait of Menai, about four miles from 
St. George’s Channel. It is nearly inclosed by 
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the’ massive and lofty remains of its ancient 
walls, flanked and strengthened by numerous 
semicircular towers ; but the glory of the place 
1s its castle, one of the most picturesque ruins in 
Great Britain, and one of great historical and 
romantic interest. 

A fortification of some kind seems to have 
been erected on this spot soon after the Norman 
conquest of England, by Hugh, Earl of Chester, 
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who had succeeded, after an arduous conflict, in 
temporarily dethroning the Welsh monarch, and 
in obtaining nominal possession of the greater 
part of North Wales; the present structure, 
however, was erected by Edward L., after the 
completion of his conquest of North Wales in 
1282. ‘The castle occupies the summit of an 
extensive rock, which projects boldly into the 


strait. On one side it faces the sea, the river 
Seiout flows by another, while the remaining two 
sides were in ancient times defended by a fosse 
and a creek from the adjacent strait. Its exter- 
nal fortifications are still nearly perfect, and dis- 
play an example of decorated castellated archi- 
tecture which is perhaps unrivaled. Above the 
embattled parapets of the walls rise thirteen tur- 
reted towers, of singular beauty, not of uniform 








shape, but pentagonal, hexagonal, and octagonal. 
The castle walls are of great height, and gen- 
erally about ten feet in thickness, having within 
@ narrow gallery, with occasional loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows in time of siege. In 
front of the principal entrance tower is a statue 
of Edward, who is represented in the act of draw- 
ing his sword from the scabbard. 


poses of defense during the civil war, when it was 
repeatedly taken and retaken by the royalists 
and republicans. In 1660 Charles IT. issued a 
warrant for the demolition of the fortress and 
town walls, and it is not known how this was 
disregarded. 

At the northeast corner was a deep well, and 
water was conveyed throughomt the castle by lead- 
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The interior of the castle is in a state of con- 
siderable dilapidation, but it is still magnificent 
even in ruin. Edward II., the first Prince of 
Wales, is said to have been born in this castle, 
but the tradition is now believed to be without 
foundation. A room is still shown, however, in 
the ‘‘ Eagle Tower,” where this event is said to 
have taken place. 

Caernarvon Castle was last used for the pur- 








en pipes. Several dungeons may still be traced. 
The only person of note confined here was the 
well-known Prynne, in the reign of Charles I. 
While imprisoned in the Tower, Prynne published 
his News from Ipswich, reflecting severely upon 
Laud and several of the bishops, for which he 
was prosecuted in the Star-Chamber, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of £5000, to be set in the 
pillory, to be branded on both cheeks with the 
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letters S. and L, (Seditious Libeler), to lose the 
remainder of his ears, and to be closely impris- 
oned for life in Caernarvon Casile, These sen- 
tences were rigidly executed, and the usual conse- 
quence of undue severity appeared in the popular 
sympathy and party spirit which it excited. The 
Puritan friends of Prynne flocked to Caernar- 
von Castle in such numbers that it was thought 
necessary to change the scene of his confinement, 
and after he had been at Caernarvon about ten 
weeks he was illegally removed, by a warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, to the castle of 
Mont Orgueil, in the island of Jersey. 

The town of Caernarvon still claims its cas- 
tle as the birth-place of the prince, though this 
is a strange perversion of the facts of history. 
When, in April, 1868, the Prince of Wales vis- 
ited Caernarvon, he was welcomed in the castle 
‘‘on this the anniversary of the birth within 
these walls of the first Prince of Wales,” and 
reference was made to “the period in which 
the first Prince of Wales was presented to a 
reluctant | pe ccmar from the gates of this ma- 
jestic and venerable building.” Lastly, ‘‘ the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were conducted 
to the Eagle Tower, the chamber in which, ac- 
cording to tradition, the first Prince of Wales 
was born.” In all these words and deeds there 
is a flagrant falsification of history. Nothing is 
more certain than that Edward I]. was not born 
in the present Caernarvon Castle, least of all in 
the Eagle Tower which he himself built. And 
the truth of the matter is perfectly well known, 
and perfectly well known on the spot. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss M. E.—Sleeves and an apron of plaid or of 
black silk would modernize your dress. 

J. D. L.—Make your striped siik with a basque and 
a deep apron held back by asash. Trim with shirred 
bias ruffles. Get a plaid suit of gray de bage for school, 
and make with a cuirass basque and over-skirt. 

Morurr.—The box-pleated blouses are liked for 
small boys. 

Miss M. V. N.—Knife-pleated ruffles are not lined. 
They are hemmed on each edge and pressed flatly. 
The best modisies hem them by blind stitches, others 
turn the hem upon the right side and stitch by machine. 

Novice.—The velvet dog-collars are of ribbon tied 
high up around the neck, with a bow and short ends 
behind. If your neck is long, wear wide ribbon ; if it 
is short, narrow ribbon will answer. Bias black vel- 
vet will trim your polonaise bettér than ribbon velvet. 
Ball fringe is still worn, though not considered very 
stylish. It is rather early for making your summer 
silk. At present writing there is nothing newer than 
the cuirass and tablier. 

E. R. P.—Do not spend much time or money on 
your Japanese silk, as it is not a serviceable fabric. 
Make with a basque and over-skirt, trimmed with a 
bias band and piping of the same. Put a bias gath- 
ered flounce on the lower skirt, headed and edged with 
knife pleating. 

Per.—There is no objection to a brother and sister 
of the bride standing together as attendants during 
the ceremony. The bride need not wear her veil on 
her hat. Of course a bridal veil can not be worn with 
her traveling dress. 

Maxre.—Black thread net with thick dots quite far 
apart makes a becoming veil. The mask veil drawn 
plainly over the face ia most fashionable. 

Mrs. H. N, P.—There is no allowance made for 
Beams in the patterns contained in the Bazar Supple- 
ments, 

A Constant Reaper.—We have given many patterns 
of embroidery that you can use for infants’ flannel 
skirts. 

Inqureer.—Your invitations should read, “ Mr. John 
Smith requests the pleasure of your company at the 
marriage of his daughter Mary to Henry Brown.” The 
groom and bride stand near the head of the tabic, but 
do not require any unusual attention or ceremony paid 
them at table. 

Reaper.—Very long trains are not worn even on 
ceremonious occasions. Hoop-skirts are entirely out 
of fashion. Many ladies wear long slender bustles of 
whalebone and crinoline, but most over-skirts are now 
sufficiently draped to give proper fullness. 

8. L. C.—Yes, it is the fashion to wear very thick 
soles to ladies’ walking boots. Thin soles and very 
high French heels are not only in bad taste, but are 
unwholesome and produce bad results. 

Mas, Martin.—A side- pleated basque and round 
long over-skirt trimmed with knife pleating will be 
pretty made of your black alpaca. Shirring may be 
used, if you like, but the pleating is more effective in 





alpaca, 

Country Gret.—The best wrap for you to wear 
every day is one of the new spring shawls of Scotch 
wool with plain gray or blue centre and a darker 
shade for a border. 

Sunsortser.—Get a brown chip hat of becoming 
shape, and trim it with the gros grain used for trim- 
ming your traveling suit. You will find hints about 
trimming in late numbers of the Bazar. There is 
nothing prettier for school-girls’ suits than the invisi- 
ble plaids of brown or gray de bége now shown at the 
furnishing houses, 

Crvommati—A description of the stitches, point 
d'esprit, point de toile, and point de reprise, was given 
in Bazar No. 19, Vol. 1. 

Mus. E. M. A.—Get gray shaded plaid wool for a 
basque and apron to wear with sleeves and skirt of 
your pretty silver gray silk. The New York Fashions 
of the last Bazar and of the present number will tell 
you just how to arrange it. Wear rose, blue, or white 
neck-ties. Polished wood buttons. 

Harri.—Make your sacque of insertion and velvet 
longer in front than behind, and have the loose French 
back. Your grenadine should be a basque made over 
black gros grain without other lining. Checked gren- 
edines will be the fashion. 

Mrs. M. G. M.—Have an empress over-skirt and 
tuirass basque, an@ put knife pleatings on your al- 
paca. Do your hair in a coiled braid low behind, and 
‘rrange the front in loose waves. 

Exio.—The bridegroom furnishes the wedding-cards 
¥ he chooses. Stationers say their bills are sometimes 
paid by the bride’s father, but quite as often by the 


_ F. A. P.—Have a sacque of guipure insertion, lace, 
and velvet to wear with your summer dresses. Get a 
Wack chip English walking hat trimmed with black, 
and change the flowers to suit different dresses. Your 
boy is now old enough for pantaloons, provided he is 
tall. They are always put on at five years. 


SILVER. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, now pos- 
sesses at Marlborough House a knife and fork made 
entirely of steel, but with a heavy mounting of chased 
gold between the blades and the handles, and superbly 
wrought, as to the said handles, with figures of Silenus 
and Diana (a most strange conjunction), the value of 
which objects, considered artistically, and as “ bric-a- 
brac,” is greatly enhanced, especially for their royal 
owner, no doubt, by the fact that they belonged to the 
Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart. The more fortu- 
nate Prince who now possesses them paid for the pair 
no Jess than £30 in gold, or $150. Their value to the 
pensive student of human ways and works consists, 
however, chiefly in the vivid sense they give one of the 
difference between the ancient and the modern way of 
looking upon the common duties and necessities of 
life. “Men,” said Lord Byron, “being reasonable, 
must get drunk,” a most absurd remark, as we need 
not say, and supremely unreasonable. But, man being 
reasonable, must eat; and, being decent, must eat rather 
with a knife and fork and spoon than with his fingers, 
notwithstanding the often-pleaded fact of the prior 
invention of his fingers. Is it a matter of indifference, 
then, with what knife and fork and spoon he eats? 
Our ancestors, with the Pretender and his superbly- 
wrought instruments, said it was not. Nine men in 
ten to-day say that it is, and are content to use, with- 
out knowing or caring what they use, any tool that 
may come to hand, for keeping their own life in their 
own bodies. Were our ancestars right, or are we? 

Such merchants of use and beauty as Stanr & Mar- 
ovs, of John Street, declare for our ancestors. They 
do not, indeed, undertake to reproduce the steel forks, 
the Diana, or the Silenus of “ Prince Charlie.” But 
they have bestowed so much thought and attention 
and taste upon the devising and making of the most 
characteristic, gracefully-balanced, and artistically- 
adorned instruments of this humble—but if one will 
only think, most interesting—class of graceful weap- 
ons, as to have succeeded in investing them with an 
unpretending but real claim upon our admiration. 
They have done this, of course, with reference to the 
daily demands of an ordinarily refined and educated 
household. But if you will but glance over their 
chased and gilded and carved work in silver, of a 
more costly kind, you will come to the conclusion that 
such artists would find no difficulty in making even a 
salt-spoon or an oyster-fork worth looking at and 
thinking about.—_{Com.] 








SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Oxstruction of nasal passages, discharge 
falling into throat; sometimes profuse, watery, 
acrid, or thick and tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
bloody, putrid, offensive, ete. In others a dry- 
ness, weak or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, 
deafness, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice 
altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
smell and taste, etc. Few only of above symp- 
toms likely to be present in any case at one time. 

To cure—take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery earnestly, to correct the blood and 
system, which are always at fault, also to act 
specifically, as it does, upon the diseased glands 
and lining membrane of the nose and its com- 
municating chambers. The more I see of this 
odious disease, the more positive is my belief 
that if we would make treatment perfectly suc- 
cessful in curing it, we must use constitutional 
treatment to act through the blood, as well as a 
soothing and healing local application. Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when used warm and 
applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, effects 
cures upon common-sense, rational, and scientific 
principles, by its mild, suothing, and healing 
properties, to which the disease gradually yields, 
when the system has been put in perfect order 
by the use of the Golden Medical Discovery. 
This is the only perfectly safe, scientific, and 
successful mode of acting upon and healing it. 

Discovery, Catarrh Remedy, and Douche are 
sold by dealers in medicines the world over.— 
[Com.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOLH PATCHES, 
RECKLES 













AND wae ask your Dru; 
for Perry’s Moth and F 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use P *s Improved Come- 
Pimple Remedy— 
Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 





LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &., &. 


H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 8 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts,, N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Ey real ae and 





HMatr Jewelry. CHAS. V 
i Broadway, opposite A, T. Stewart's "New —, ow 


RENCH STAMPING ‘PATTERNS. —F. | Ba- 
- DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


PLoourxeToN NURSERY, Bloomington, Il.— 
K. Paanix. Spring lists free, or the set of 








four Catalogues post free for twenty certs, 





WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


[VIILLINERY AND 


STRAW Coons, 


507 BROADWAY, 


w. I. bmg | 
W. R. Sirsa, JR. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the i is We will send by mail, post- 





paid, safe carriage guaran 
18 Flowering Plants 48 Grape-Vines] 5 Varieties Strawberries 
FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. 
2 Verbenas, 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 Concord, 25 Jucunda, “o No. 700.” 
: Fochata, i “pe : Harton, ia ei coe ay i cae White. 
el y Tuberose, e! 
1 Geranium, ‘1 Monthly Rose, | 3 Xogers'fiyorias, [4 Varieties Raspberries 
Salvia 2 Basket Plants, | All one year old extra FOR $1 10. 
1 Feverfew, With Pr. ~~ on growing. vines. 6 Naomi, 8 Clarke, 
CUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 6 Philadelphia, 8 Hornet. 





8" Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, containing full directions for cultivation, will be sent 
to all who send address, 


GRIMES & MEYER, 


BOX 115, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ONSTANTINES 





SOLD =m. 


INE MIAR © OAP 


BS SROCERS 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER (4th ST. 


-avvcesientndaepeelliaiaiinin dhiimpnetanen, . 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
——-__=>_———- 


The only house in this city where all goods are 

positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
ranteed in every case or returnable. All the 
tonto styles of Coiffures on in large variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan. 
PRIC gt Ist. 

Short hair Switches, 50 ts and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, t not dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. : 
naturally curly. 

i 26 in., $4 00. 
’ ’ 00 per yard. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥.; 
UP STAIRS. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


THE NEW 


Gossamer Water - Pro Garments. 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment cver ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children. silk; not affect- 
For full partic- 




















GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, —. and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


54,000 


nt: 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ta” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 





TEN @inTs pe Wise INK 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
ape fluid is a, all colors, pouty 
mail, post wae tof price. 

B.C. T, A HONY, & & €0., 


62 Liberty St., New York. 
ea Send bedy Sta Ne 











al card for our We also make 
new Illustrated Gent's Hats 
Circular and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
N. aire single ent sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. ies’ Cape; $10 fora 
Gent’s t; $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for it’s Cap. 





Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 


Specialty. The most Perfect ot Fittin and on 
gant Goods made. UTICA, N. 


THREE PAIR 












Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. 
color or -— Single pair Ne id, on A ey ‘of 
=! A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods. 
les sent free on application to 
YLOR’S BAZAAR, 358 8th Ave., N. ¥. 


Removal to 820 B’way, 
one block above Stewart’s. 
The only Baby Carriage. 
-\ Send for Circular. 

Lewis P. Tresais. 


For 60 cts. we will send 26 new 
and beautiful S-page Songs and In- 


LADIE: panes 


M as com- 
posers. Richardson & Co., Music Publishers, Boston. 


J.T 





xf 








FRENCH Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns. 
senna and oa of 100 patterns free. 





& BRO., 


3 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
132 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
FLOWER |coo0NER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE! Draco mentees ataes tree 
to applicant. 
SEEDS. W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 








STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Deusemns: Award- 
ed by the Ameri- 
can Wg ond A.W. 





91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & z. 
INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. F CH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bei n’s Berlin Ze hyr Worsted. French reaatene* 
nal Designing. Applique for Turkish Towel 


RUPTURED Per- 
sons using the ELASTIC 
a No. 3 Broad- 
New York bone Deter 











“ 
, “finger-pad,” or 
metal trusses. Trusses 
sent by mail. Circulars free on application. 


Cries VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical _ 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo 
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NOVELTIES 


At Retail. 


A. Stowart & Co 


CONTINUE 
Their Large and Important 
Display of 


Spring’ 
Novelties 


Real India and French 
Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
Paris, Berlin, and Domestic 
Ready-made Dresses, Cloaks, 
Sacques, and Polonaises, 
J.aces and Lace Goods, 
Embroideries, Millinery, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Fancy Goods, ke., &e., 


COMPRISING AN ASSORTMENT OF SEASON- 
ABLE AND DESIRABLE FABRICS that 
is UNEQUALED IN VOLUME AND STYLES, and 
UNSURPASSED IN RICHNESS AND ELE- 
GANCE, AT PRICES EXTREMELY AT- 
TRACTIVE. 


Broadway 4thAve, tha lOthSs, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now open a small invoice of genuine 


VALLEY CACHIMIR INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 
EXQUISITE DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, 
and the finest goods ever before offered in this market. 








Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 


RICH TRIMMING LACES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Guipure and Embroidered Nets, with Trimmings to 


match. French Embroidered Sets. Swiss, Guipure, 
and Hamburg Embroideries, &c., &c. 


SILKS AND DRESS MATERIALS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER WEAR, 
THE LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 

Gaze Quadrille, Gaze Losange, Natte Quadrille, 
Toile Damasse, Gaze Surat, Gaze de Lyon, Gaze 
Indien, ‘‘Serge Faconne,” Silks, Madras Colorings, 
Black and Plain Colored Failles, Fancy Striped, Plaid 
and Chine Silks, Ecru Matelasse, Plain, Plaid, and 
Striped India Camel’s-Hair Cloths, Plain and Fancy 
Foulard Cambrics, Percales, Cheviots, Ginghams, &c. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 
ALL THE NOVELTIES NOW OPEN. 

An unequaled and magnificent display of Brocade, 
Beaded Brocade, Plaid and Velvet Striped Grenadines. 
Also, a choice and varied stock of desirable DRESS 
GOODS, adapted for Deep or Light Mourning, to- 
gether with an extensive assortment of all the popular 
varieties in Plain and Fancy Grenadines, Florentines, 
Byzantines, Chambrai Gazes, &c., &c. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


Complete in all the various branches. BRIDAL and 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS a specialty. An examination 
of stock respectfully solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St, 











n ’ ‘ , 
Thomson's Complexion Restorer. 
A purely scientific preparation for che removal of 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, and especially Com- 
edones (worms existing in the face and nose). For 
restoring brilliancy, clearn and a youthful appear- 
ance to the complexion, it is warranted. Sent by ex- 
press, to any address, on receipt of $2 00. Address 
W. A. THOMSON, Chemist, Saxonville, Mass. 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANTA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full a - Pe 
talogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. for 50 cts. 
They are Heads, Landscape, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imftate the most bay = — Foal 
beantifal Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for cents. gen 
waied. ‘Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine 8t:, New York. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
ul Druggists 





TEN GENTS 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 
| to FOUR NUMBERS of 





EHRICH'S QUARTERLY, 


CONTAINING Prices, Descriptions, 
Fashion- Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 
E Real Laces and Dress Trimm Hats, 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c., » to- 
gether with the choicest selections of Litera- 
N ture, Wit, and Wisdom. 
Only TEN CENTS for Four Numbers, 
T postage prepaid. SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


EHRICH & CO., 
Ne] 287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TERN DROTREES 


Are now opening their Spring Importations of 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 


In Street and Evening Shades, 
TWO BUTTONS, - $1 10| FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50 
THREE “ - 131| SIX “ 175 














i. 
































A magnificent assortment of colors. 
Cam They are acknowledged to be the Best low 
price Kid Glove in the World!!! 
_ --— a 
AFTER YOU TRY THEM ONCE 
YOU WILL WEAR NO OTHERS, 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 
ee Soe 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, New York. 


IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


Great Bargains in Underwear. 


All made on lock-stitch machines, of Masonville, 
Wamsutta, and other favorite muslins, 
Chemises of good muslin, with fine tucked linen 

bosoms, finished with ruffle or crochet edge, 
$1 00. 
Same style, with neat embroidered edge, $1 25. 
Chemises, corded band and sleeves, Wamsutta 
muslin, $1 00. 
Chemises, tucked front, three rows of embroid- 
ered inserting, crochet edge or ruffie, $1 25. 
Tr Po elaborately trimmed, $1 50, $1 75, to 
Drawers, hem and tucks, Wamsutta muslin, 63c, 
‘« with emb’d edge and tucks, 88c., $1. 
vg bn inserting and $1. 
Night Dresses, back and front yoke tucked, $1 10. 
“ ‘« double back and front yoke, $1 25 
and $1 50. 
Night Dresses, tucked front, emb’d edge, $1 75. 
Very fine Night elaborately trimmed, 
$2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 76,33 00. . 
Cambric and Linen Underwear of every style, 
ready made or to order, at lowest prices. 
Infants’ Complete Wardrobes, fine quality, 33 
pieces for $38 00; 34 pieces, $45 00. 
Fashion Book and Catalogue sent free on ap- 


plication to RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N.¥. 











S.T. TAYLOR'S 


| 


Patented System of Dress-Crting 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 
chart is this valuable system of cutting. It is based 
on mathematical principles; is the only perfect one; 
and is similar to the method of cutting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable the most 
inexperienced to cut any garment for any figure. 8. 
T. Tayior receives, weekly, from the first dessinateurs 
of Paris choice models representing the leading modes, 
These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of manilla 
or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. S. T. 
Taytor’s imported fashion journals, ‘‘Le Bon Ton,” 
“La Mode Elégante,” and “‘ Revue de la Mode,” rank 
first among Parisian journals, Subscriptions will be 
received for them by all News Agents, or by 


8S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 

One y Of either will be sent for one yee POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazune, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broriers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 








Terms ror Anvertistne ty Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha 8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


New F (Crossed-Boned) 
AND 


Letter D Improved 
‘ j PATENT 


IY GLOVE- FITTING 
".~ CORSETS. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones 
crossing each other at the side and over the hips, giv- 
ing extra support to the wearer, and at the same time 
produeing a beautiful rounded figure. These Corsets 
are made of fine French Coutelle, richly trimmed with 
Lace and Edging; elaboratel med in a superior 
> ~ with the Greenland alebone. Every bone 
stitched through and fanned with silk. No corset 
has ever attained so world-wide a reputation as the 
GLOVE-FITTING. In length and fullness of 
bust it can not be improved. The great success of our 
celebrated Corsets has given rise to many imitations ; 
unprincipled parties endeavor to palm off their inferior 

oods as “‘ Thomson’s,” but we have commenced legal 
proceedings against infringers, and expect to defend 
our Patents against all such imitations. See that the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a CROWN, are 
stamped on every pair. No other is genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
No. 478 & 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 
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“Grand Opera Brand” 


>. ® 






DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





TRADE . ? + 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


BRAND.” 


AN. 


“SABLE 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


**Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

&@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE, & C0, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
] ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 


plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


10 S 25 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
‘erms free, H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 














ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and SeSudagn obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma an usi. B 
Horace Water, F.R.G.&, Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ' 

L 


THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Author of “Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 
the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


Ill. 

GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 
courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 
Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 
Person. By Henny M. Goopwin. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

IV. 

TALMAGE'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirr Tatmagosz, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘ Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
ported and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guanstronz, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 
with the Latin and English text of the Papal Sylla- 
bus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Putipe 
Souarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 
VATICANISM: An Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapston«, M.P., 
Author of “The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

VL 

NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cleties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuaries Nogpuorr. With Illustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

VIL 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. vm 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the “Bazar Boox or 
Decorum” and “ Bazar Boox or Heatra.”) 

Ix. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized b: 
Ismar, Khedive of Beye By Sir Sauce, W. 
Baxrr, Pasua, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page [lus- 
trations by Zwzoxzr and Dunanp. $vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


x. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XL 
CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 


XI. 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Coarces 
Norpnrorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (New Edition, just 
ready.] 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S The Law and the Lady. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Mrs. HOEY’S The Blossoming of an Aloe. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


ELIZA TABOR'’S Hope Meredith. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena, und Other Stories. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss BRADDON'S A Strange World. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 5 

OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Crom Hay. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. bd 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON’S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents, = 

Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morugy. $vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. =e 

Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ea Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





e@ Harper's Catacoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Squankz, N. Y. 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male, $30 a week warranted. No capital yequired. 


Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 





T a week and ex enses to all. Articles 
60 Qf new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C, 
oO M. Linryeton & Bro., N. ¥. or Chicago, 














FASHIONABLE FOIBLES. 
Suet Comps ARE ExTENsivety Worn. 


FACETIZ. 


Surcrmes are said to be of rare occur- 
rence in families where there is plenty 
of music. A gentleman who lives next 
door to a family who own a horn, a bas- 
soon, a double a selection of drums 
with cymbals, and a re piano- 
forte—very forte—says this may be true 
enough, but that the same immunity does 
not exist in the adjoining families. 


a nen 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE PARROT. 


Parrots is a bird wich tocks with its 
mouth like fokes. It was discovered 
by Sir Crissofer Clambus wen he foun 
Americy. My sisters young man he says 
wen Clumbus landed out of his ship he 
wocked along the shore, and he see a 
naked man, and he said to the man I’ve 
discovered your country. Then the man 
he looked at Clumbus, and he said you 
have discovered it were it wassent lost, 
for it has been here all the wile, and we 
have been 2 usinit. Then Clumbus said 
I spose that is so, but I've foun you, any 
how, but the man he said wot a idee, 

ou is foun your own self, thats how it 
s. Then Clumbus he said there is some 
thing in that too, but I didden come ol 
the way to San Salvadore, for thats wot 
Clumbus called it, to be tole wots wot 
by'alnjin. Wen he said that, the other 
man he turnd up his nose and wokt a 
way, sayin to hissef wot a fool that feller 
mus be, cos this issent San Salvadore, 
but Muckatuck, and we aint Injins but 
ts Neva mies. Clumbus he berd him 
say it, and he scratcht his head and thot 
a wile, and said to his own self may be 
I haint done no such great thing after 
ol, and maybe I aint so clever as I thot I 
was, and I better go back to Spane, were 
my sisters young man pickt up such a 
foolish story I dont kno. Parrots bils 
is like a Jews nose, only they don’t blo 
it, but hooks it over their perch and puls 
theirselfs up, and I never see a Jew a 
doin that. 

A ole lady had a parrot wich had been 
brot from Mexico, and it cude not speak 
any English, but only Spanish, and the 
ole lady was very fond of it, cos it was 
cumpny for her, she was 80 much a lone, 
tho she diddent kno wat it was a sayin. 
But she said, the ole lady did, that wen 
she took her bible to rea a chapter Sun- 
day morning the birds remarks was like 
responses in the littany, and done her a 
> 4 of good. But one Sunday her son, 
wich was a sailor and cud tok Spanish 
was to home, and he herd the parrot re- 
spondin, and it was the offlest oaths that 
ever was swore! So the sailer he said 
mother, your pretty Pol is in such a pi- 
ous frame of mind dont you think it 
better die, now fore it learns to swear, 
but his mother she said wy, Jack, how 
coud it? But Jack said maybe it cud- 
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MYSTERIOUS. 


Littie Jounny. “I heard somebody Crying in there, and it wasn’t Ma nor the 
Doctor. 


Sissy. “ Maybe it was the Kitten.” 
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dent now he come to think it over, but wuddent 
it learn to steal? Then she said he mus be crazy, 

it was kep shut up. But Jack got up and wen 

to the e and said well, there was a good deal of 
wisky drinkin a — on in that town, any how, 
and it was bes to on the safe side, and fore she 
cud stop him he tuke the bird out and rung its 
neck. A parrot wich all ways set over the dore of 
a butcher shop had been tot to say nigger man, 
nigger man, wen ever it see a darky go by in the 
street. One day a little chimmy ten was a pass- 
in, and it said nigger man, nigger man! The sweep 
lay down his brushes and set down on ’em, and lookt 
at the parrot, and said to the parrot you wicked 
thing, if you was to go down a floo and then I was 
to say you was acroe, how wud you like it, but the 
parrot kep on sayin nigger man, nigger man, as fas 
as it culd, and pretty soon the sweep he began to 
cri, and wen he had cride a wile the tears had wash 
his face so it was streaky. So wen he pick up his 
brushes to go, the parrot it looked in his face and 
said bacon, bacon! But between youn me if I was 
green like parrots I'de let uther peple be wot ever 
collour wude sute their complextions. 


THE OSTRIOH. 


Wile I am a runnin to birds Ile jes finnish of this 
feller, wich is the biggest of the lot, and is so ugly 
I never see sech a ugly bird. There was a bird in 
the Arabin Nites wich was bigger than ostriches, 
but it dide with out ishue. Ostriches is so strong 
that they is rode horse back by the niggers, wich 
wude ride their granfathers if they wasent too k 
to cetch ’em. A ostrich is jes like a giraft wud be 
if the giraft was cut of in the middle and the hine 
haf give to the poor. Their bisniss is to deal in 
hat fethers. 

A ostrich has legs like two pom trees, and if it 
wude try to set down you would see jolly good fun. 
Wen they lays an eg wy dont it smash wen it fols 
is wot beats me, cos my father had a shang high 
hen wich stood up to lay, and wen the eg was lain 
it was ol reddy to fry. triches egs is like a mans 
head, only no hair, but gaffer Peterses head isent 
any hair too. But their stummicks is the thing 


they is moce proud of. One wich was foun ded in 


LOST IN THE Fuu. 


the menagerie was cut open, and the things in its 
stummick was sole to the iurn mungers by oction. 
But that wasent wot kild it, for it dide of greef cos 
it cuddent reech a peece of led pipe wich it had set 
its hart on. 

A Arab chief was lyin a sleep one day, wen he 
was woke up by feelin some thing in his trousers 
pockits, He saw it was a ostrich, and lay stil to 
see wot it wad do. First it took out his peg top 
and laid it one side. Then it took out his kite 
string, wich was wound on a stick, and put it with 
the top. Then all his marbles was took ont, and 
laid away too, Then some cotton reels, and some 
peeces of cole, and two slate pensils, and a lump 
of chok, and a bras button, and some toffy, and a 
tack hammer, and a hanfle of nails, and a oyster 
shel, and a rubber bol, and a steel pen, wich it piled 
up to one side; and the last thing it foun was a 
jacknife with — two blades. Wen it had got 
every thing it could fine in the chiefs — it 
went and stood over the pile and et one thing after 
a other till it had every thing et but the jacknife, 
wen it see the chief a settin up a watchin it. So 
it took the jacknife and turnd it over and over, and 
tasted it, and put it down, and pick it up agin, and 
at last brot it to the chief and laid it down a little 
way of, and stood back and lookt wishful. Then 
the chief he said O, I see how it is, you dont like 
to eat sech a nice mossel as that with out you git 
the flaver of it; you want it peeled. So the chief 
he opened all the blades of the knife and laid it 
down, and then the ostrich come up and swollered 
it and smiled and licked its bil, like it said wot a de- 
lishous kanife! And the chief felt almoce as if he 
cud taste it hisself. 


——_\_a———_ 
“ Well, Smithers, how did you spend Christmas?” 
“ Didn’t spend it. Ain’t spent any thing for these 
three months—wuss luck.” 


— 

Only a woman’s hair! Who has not, some time 
in his life, picked such a golden thread from his 
best coat collar, and felt his heart beat the quicker 
for it? or gazed upon a tress laid away in some 
nook, and not felt the influence of tender memo- 
ries ? me | a woman’s hair! and yet we don’t like 
it in biscuit, 





FASHIONABLE FOIBLES. 


CHOLERA EpipEmIc. 


Going into the office in Doctors’ Com- 
mons where all the wills are kept, a 
countryman was surprised to see such a 
number of large vol , and inquired 
if they were Bibles. “ No, Sir,” replied 
one of the clerks, ‘‘they are testaments.” 

——~>- —_—_. 
ADVICE TO A BABY. 


Don’t come into the world in cold 
weather. 

If you are the heir of a branch of the 
house of Smith, by no means permit 

our parents to christen you Howard, or 
Btaniey, or Clinton, or Spenser. 

If you are a lady baby, don’t let them 
call you Mary Ann or Mary Jane, or So- 
5 erag or Sophronia. hink of your 

uture husband's misery under such con- 
ditions. 

Be intensely cross to every body. No- 
body asked whether you wished to enter 
the world, and you have a right to pro- 
test against being brought into it. S% 
lustily. It is for the lungs, and it 

enerally results in something nice be- 
ng produced to quiet you. 

owl when you are smacked, and re- 

sist all attempts to put you to bed early. 
Oe 


SELF-DEVOTION. 


Prams Senvine-Man. “What with 
these ‘ere new laws, mum, the birds is 
more troublesome this year than ever. 
‘The place swarms with ’em !” 

Op Lavy. “ Well, Thomas, we'd bet- 
ter put up a scarecrow.” 

Srervine-Man. “ Lor’ bless yer, mum! 
scarecrows ain’t 0’ no use. lieve the 
birds ’d come just the same if I was to 
go and stand there myself!” 








> 

A Tsouxtoa, Em-anation.—One of 
our compositors is troubled with the 
sad reflection that there is only an em 
(m) difference between creation and cre- 
mation. 

Tur Cap-man’s “ Rest”—What he gets 
over and above his legal fare, 


ian noc 

When are sportsmen like fashiona- 
ble tailors 2—When they make good 
bags. hinpailitviateiaee 

A Pieasant Prosrror.—(The new cook 
has been strongly recommended ; but the 
jirst three dinners have been something 
too dreadful, and the mistress has ven- 
tured on a few words.) ‘* Well, mem, I 
dessay you think you’re right; but wher- 
ever I’ve been cook before, they in gen- 
eral found it best to take things as I give 
‘em “em.” ° 

A spinster who doesn’t like children 
pestering her says, “A good way for 

rents to encourage cremation is to 
Love the matches where the children 
can get at them.” 


SPRING HATS. 





